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February Issue 
Is the Biggest and Best Yet! 


The greatest collection of homemaking ad- 
vice ever assembled in one magazine is offered 
you in February. Among the articles are: 
“When You Build Your Castle in Spain,” by 
Hasel T. Becker; “Delphiniums,” by Josephine 
Wylie; “Some of the Better Hardy Perenni- 
als,” by Dr. E. Bade; “Adventures in Super- 
Gardening,” by M. H. Carter; “Better Lawns 


That Last Longer,” by G. H. Dacy; “Saving. 


the Old Trees,” by /. J. Mathews; “Grow 
Some Annuals in Your Yard,” by W. T. Cow- 
perthwaite; “Flower Toys and Games,” Dy 
Theodore F. Brown; “Spoiling Eleanor,” by 
Gladys Denny-Shultz; “Ancient Beds in State- 
ly Linens,” by Rene and Harold Hawkins. 

The regular features include a visit to the 
Fordham cottage of Edgar Allen Poe; the land- 
scaping, interior decorating and house-plan 
pages; enlarged space devoted to backyard fruit 
experiences, poultry and lawn and garden tips; 
the usual pages on music, workbench, needle- 
work and talks on plants by D. W. Coolidge. 
A big, throbbing, important issue teeming with 
helpfulness. Don’t miss it! 
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A Chat with the Publisher 


AM sure that every subscriber likes to see January come. I do. 
I No matter what the old year has brought forth, we look forward 

to the New Year with anticipation and eagerness because it 
gives us a chance to do better. Of course, it is not necessary to 
wait for January to come to have this feeling; every day is the 
beginning of a New Year. 


ITH this number we commence another calendar year of 

Better Homes and Gardens. I look forward to 1925 with 
greater eagerness, if that is possible, than to any year since the 
magazine was launched. This is because we are in a better 
position than we have been in the past to give you the utmost 
service. I am eager for the months to roll around, because I know 
the good things that are to come, and am anxious to show you just 
how good Better Homes and Gardens will be. I am sure that every 
reader has marked the great improvement made in the past year; 
I urge everyone to note the improvement to come this year. It will 
be even greater, and that is saying a great deal. 


Bur that isn’t half so important—getting out better issues—as 

the greater influence for good Better Homes and Gardens will 
have. I am proud every time I think of that fine band of 550,000 
subscribers, scattered in every State in the Union, all reading the 
magazine. In 1924, we asked you to help us get 500,000 readers, 
and just to show your goodwill and enthusiasm for Better Homes 
and Gardens, you got us an extra 50,000! We had intended to 
close the “‘Charter Subscribers’’ list at the 500,000 mark, and set 
the closing date at December 21st, but we had to extend the number 
to include the whole 550,000 because you sent them in. 


Tat is a great, big powerful family—that Charter Subscriber 
list. And there isn’t a one, I am sure, who isn’t interested in 
making home and its surroundings better; they have naturally 
selected Better Homes and Gardens just because they were the more 
forward-looking families in each community. With the support 
of folks like these Charter Subscribers, we can’t help but be enthusi- 
astic and eager about the New Year. With their good influence, as 
reflected thru the magazine, extending into every community in 
the country a great good is bound to result. 


I WAS happy the other day when a subscriber from the Northwest 
told me that Better Homes and Gardens had done more in its 
cheerful, optimistic way to counteract extreme radicalism than 
anything that had ever come into his community. He said: “‘When 
people are encouraged to win and improve their own homes, they 
do not countenance dangerous theories. When a man owns an 
works for his home, he wants security for that home. That means 
he is for stability in government.” It is true. No home owner 
ever took up the firebrand and joined a mob in this country; home 
owners stand for the preservation of their neighbors’ property as 
well as their own. 


I FEEL that every one will take increasing pride in the fact that 
he or she is a Charter Subscriber as time goes on and the maga- 
zine’s influence grows. Those not Charter Subscribers will have 
to be content with being one of the first million at the new rate of 
two years for one dollar. There is always an element of distinction 
and pride in being first in a great movement. The descendants 
of the Pilgrims are proud of the fact that their ancestors were 
among the first to stand for religious freedom; the descendants of 
Washington’s army are proud that their ancestors fought against 
political tyranny. We are proud of the fact that we were the first 
to furnish a home magazine a the man and 
woman 1n the house; that stood for the everyday 
folks who make the real homes in this country. EFS . 


Subscription, 60 cents a year; Canada and foreign, one dollar per year, Published at 1714-24 Locust St.. Des Moines, 
Iowa. Entered as second class matter at Des Moines, Iowa, under act of Congress March 8, 1879. Copyrighted, 1925) "nun; 
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This, Then, Is the Real 
Doorway of Life! 


The feet—the hurrying feet, the anxious feet, the weary 
feet, the dancing feet of youth, the faltering feet of age, the 
reluctant feet, the eager feet—that have crossed my threshold! 
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“We Build Grandfather’s House” 


EDITH AND HERBERT THOMS 


O you remember grand- 

father’s house, the one 

which faced the long elm- 
shaded main street in that old 
New England village? What an 
attractive, livable house it was, with its spacious attic, its many 
chambers, the great kitchen long since used as a living room and 
the tiny front hall with its break-neck stairs climbing the front 
of the massive central chimney. Of course grandfather did not 
build it, but great grandfather did soon after he returned from 
the Revolution and grandfather’s whole life was lived under its 
wide roof. This is the one type of Colonial architecture that 
New Englanders are bound to associate with ancestors who 
lived one hundred or more years ago, and there is no purer form 
of American Colonial architecture than we see in this house, the 
simplicity of which is so appealing in these days of rush and 
restlessness. An air of dignity and reserve combines with its 
stolid appearance that speaks well of its designers, those men 
with “calm and unambitioned mind, which all men seek and 
few men find.” 

This was the New England homestead that so impressed our 
first president when he visited New England in 1789 that he 
wrote in his diary, concerning the “great similitude of their 
buildings, the general fashion of which is a chimney (always of 
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How We Secured Real Colonial 
Features at No Additional Cost 


“This is the grandfather's house that we built after four years of planning” 


stone or brick) and door in the 
middle, with a staircase fronting 
the latter, running up the side of 
the latter two flush stories with a 
very good show of sash and glass 
windows—the size generally is from thirty to fifty feet in 
length and from twenty to thirty in width exclusive of a back 
shed, which seems to be added as the family increases.” 

We began to build grandfather’s house about four years 
before the first shovelful of earth was taken from the cellar. 
In leisure hours we collected photographs and ideas of old 
houses, keeping as our main theme the large square central- 
chimney house which is so characteristic of that period. Aban- 
doned and tumbled down houses were our specialty at that 
time and in rambling over these we learned not only a good 
deal about the floor plans but much concerning the actual meth- 
od of construction. We learned for instance that the attractive 
second story overhang which is universally found, was primarily 
an essential feature of the frame work construction. 

After we had completed grandfather’s house in our mind’s 
eye, we realized that we had better come back to earth and 
purchase enough of it upon which to build something more 
substantial. Our kind of house belonged nowhere but on the 
shady main street of some small New England town and we 
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“The garage is entered from the back hall, which leads 
either to the kitchen, rear stairs or living room 


felt that we must secure something of that atmosphere 
as a “setting.” We spent a good deal of time looking 
for just the right place and finally solved our problem 
by buying a family of oak trees, three of which were 
nearing the century mark, and incidentally the ground 
on which they stood. 

We next sought an architect, and we were very 
fortunate in finding a patient individual who seemed 
perfectly willing to listen to our building ideas, ex- 
pressed as they were in words of one architectural 
syllable. We invited him first thing for a ride and 
carried him far out into the country. Driving up in 
front of one of these “central-chimney” Colonial 
patriarchs we informed him that here was the house 
we wished to build—central chimney, overhang, 
twenty-four-pane windows and all. He was visibly 
pleased with the idea and his immediate reaction 
showed him to be on more than speaking terms with 
our project. His first question was “What do you 
expect to do about an upstairs hall?” We were de- 
lighted and we rejoined, “That’s just why we came 
to you.” The building of our house had started. 
Incidentally this upstairs hall problem was 
the hardest nut we had to crack. A glance 
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was so graceful, so easy to climb and occupied so little space. Steep? 
Not a bit. The sweet old lady who owned and lived in the house in- 
formed us that she used the stairs daily and that she had not fallen down 
them in the past eighty years. 

Of course, our house has straight, ordinary rear stairs if you insist on 
carrying furniture to the second story but our front stairs are very easy 
to climb. Subsequently in our peregrinations we found two similar 
stairways in old houses so that when we first saw the floor plans we were 
not frightened, altho our friends were a good deal disturbed by the 
spindle-shaped lines. One or two even suggested that it might be more 
satisfactory to employ a brass pole such as is used in firehouses as an 
easier method of getting to the first story from the second. The return 
trip by this method was not commented upon. 


Our front hall is large enough. We did improve somewhat on grand- 
father’s and made it about three times as large. Entrance from here 
may be made to the living room, the library or the dining room. Of 
course the chief advantage of the central-chimney motif is the gaining 
of an extra room on the first floor. Twentieth century “Colonial” 
houses are more or less standardized by a wide central hall from front 
to rear, dining room and kitchen on one side and long living room on the 
other. In addition to these rooms we gain the extra room used as a 
library at the left of the front hall. This makes the living room with its 
large fireplace correspond to grandfather’s kitchen which he probably 
used as dining and living room as well. Our dining room re kitchen 
plan offers nothing essentially different except that grandfather’s dining 
room was beautifully saeded. From the first we had a beautiful dream 
of having ours paneled in a like manner. This fantasy which lasted for 
nearly four years was delightful while it existed but it came to a swift 
end when our contractor gave us the estimate for reproducing a real 
paneled room. Our dining room is paneled, nevertheless; for we secured 
an identical effect by having a simple molding laid on the plaster in 
definite paneled arrangement and then using two tones of color in the 
painted finish. The cost was approximately one thousand dollars less 
than real paneling. 

A corner fireplace is used in the library. Bookshelves are built in on 
two sides of this room and as our library increases we shall utilize all 
the ‘wall space for books. The mantel in this room was taken from an 
abandoned house about one hundred and seventy-five years old, which 
curiously enough had a semicircular stairway in front of its central 
chimney. We tried to pay the owner five dollars for the mantel but he 
insisted it was only worth four, especially as we were the only persons 
who had ever offered to buy anything from the old house. vecsine 
else had always helped himself. 


"THE fireplaceinthe livingroom has almost the same dimensionsas grand- 
father’s, having an opening four and one-half by three feet. From the 
living room at the rear is our screened porch. This has one or two unique 
features which are worth mentioning. In the first place the floor is of 
large flagstones laid evenly in an area sixteen by ten feet. The decision 
was made in favor of flagstones because they were more in keeping with 
our house. Furthermore in case we wished at any time to build a wing 
which might embody a living porch these stones could be readily used 
for garden or other purposes. This porch is screened in not only at the 
sides but also on the top; so that by rolling up the awning covering we 
not only get more air in the evening but have an opportunity to look at 
the stars, which is not unimportant. 

The garage is entered from the back hall which leads either to the 
kitchen rear stairs, or living room, and this hall also forms easy passage 
from the kitchen to the porch when meals are to be served out of doors. 

The arrangement of the second floor is obvious from the floor plan. The 











at the accompanying floor plans will show 
how successful we were. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting feature 
of our house is the semicircular front stair- 
way. On the plan this may not seem to be 
much improvement over 
the break-neck square | 
stairs so often seen in | 
this type of house. Be- 
fore we adopted this Cha ant 
winding stairway we —#— -no1 
tried for a considerable 
time to adapt the latter 

















arrangement to our house eR : ~ 
and still maintain an up- 
stairs hall.. We were 
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making but little prog- 
ress when one day we “Ne 5: 
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discovered in an old ——e 
house a semicircular | y Pol | ! 
stairway. We knew right oe 
away that our problem | final | | 


was solved, this stairway 
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storage space over the garage makes a fine trunk room. The rear 
bathroom is quite large so that it can be used as a dressing room and the 
“notch” contains a built-in shower bath. The third floor has a maid’s 
room and bath. Red oak flooring was used thruout the house but we 
had the painter use a dark stain before finishing and the result is much 
better than the light oak finish. Space does not permit a discussion of 
the trim, the inside doors or the hardware, but these were all selected 
so as to be in harmony with the dignified exterior of our house. 

The chief features of the exterior are the twenty-four pane windows, 
the second story overhang and the front entrance. The overhang 
worried the builder somewhat at first and it also caused us concern when 
we were told that a true overhang would increase the cost of building. 
However, our architect easily solved this problem by the simple method 
of having the shingles sprung outwards slightly along the lower edge for 
about two inches, beginning the flare about three feet above. The result 
defies detection and only an engineer with a plumb line could tell that 
the second story does not overhang the first. 


CURIOUSLY enough small windows cost more than larger ones, but'we 
had to have this essential feature. Our friends were worried about 
having them washed but we find that the window cleaning compan 
does not charge extra for them. We have used old-fashioned blinds 
with movable slats both upstairs and down. Modern “Colonial’’ 
houses are quite addicted to solid shutters for the first floor but we have 
yet to see a colonial house of our type and period which had these solid 
shutters. At least this is so in central and southern New England. We 
had hard work to convince anybody that we wanted old-fashioned blinds. 

Our entrance porch is very simple, a replica from a house in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, built in 1775. Possibly the only distinctive feature is the 
use of the double columns on either side. These are undoubtedly more 
graceful than the large single column. 

We told our architect to make the garage out of grandfather’s ‘“‘wood- 
shed.” Fortunately we have a corner lot and entrance can be made to 
the garage directly from the side street. This attached garage is par- 
ticularly advantageous to one of us who happens to be a physician. In 
the “wee sma’ hours” of a winter’s night the hardship of a New England 
winter is somewhat lessened by being able to step into a closed car im- 
mediately from a warm house. En passant we occasionally give a rever- 
ent thought to our medical ancestor who on similar occasions trud, 
thru the snow to a frigid barn and there with benumbed fingers saddled 
his horse before starting out into the winter storm. 

In simple lay language we have tried to point out some of the essential 
features of our house. We built it because we like Colonial houses and 
we like Colonial houses for the same reason that we like most Colonial 
furniture: for beauty and utility. From the latter standpoint we feel 
that there never has been an improvement, at least for a small square 
frame house, over the central chimney motif. The cost of building was 
no more than the type of modern Colonial house referred to above. 

We have just finished our first year in grandfather’s house. There has 
been practically no “settling” in spite of one friend’s dire prediction that 
the chimney would undoubtedly settle because of its great weight and 
carry the center of the house with it. Our satisfaction in living in it ma 
be acquired, hereditary or both but it is very real. Living in grand- 
father’s house surrounded by some of his furniture and some of his 
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“The most interesting feature of our house is the semi- 
circular front stairway” 


of that, Better Homes and Gardens’ readers will 
understand. 

Let me say a word more about the garage, for it 
has features that anyone living on a corner lot will do 
well to copy. There is no necessity for a building’s 
being ugly merely because it shelters a car instead of 
a family. Just as many people see it as see the 
dwelling house. This is a fact that is forgotten by 
builders-more often than it is remembered. 

Structurally the garage is a part of the house, and 
even the doors are -looking in a sturdy, homely 
way. The rear stairway is perhaps most appreciated 
in winter because it leads into the garage, but it 
gives pleasure in summer also by reason of its con- 
nection with the porch. The rear ay | beside the 

el 


pictures carries with it a sentiment which ... but we need not speak  g4rage doors is of interest chiefly to the delivery boys 
and the ice man. 

There is nothing small nor 

“This porch is screened in not only at the sides but also on top; by rolling up the awning at ’ apartment-like about this home. 


night, we get more air and can see the stars” 





If there were, it could not have 
belonged to grandfather! Small 
houses are nice and cozy for new 
families of two or so, but families 
do grow and tastes change. And 
as children grow up and parents 
grow older the need for more 
space and privacy is felt. An 
interesting woman who has three 
wing-up daughters said not 
ong ago, “We have a nine-room 
house, but truly, when the three 
girls are entertaining on the same 
night there is nothing for father 
and me to do but to retire grace- 
fully to our room to read! It 
isn’t that we are so afraid of in- 
truding on our daughters and 
their friends, for they like us and 
we like them—but we do grow 
weary of too constant association 
with half-grown neighbor boys.” 
No doubt our pleasure in our 
house comes in large measure from 
the fact that it grew slowly and 
surely in our mies t before it took 


shape first on paper and even-. 
tually in wood. 





N considering the making of the 
backyard, or its renovating if it 
has already been “‘done,” one must 

first take heed of the practical needs 
of the place. No doubt a part of the 
ground will be required for a service yard; that is, for space for 
clothes line, for ash can and garbage can and rubbish burner. 
A garage, shed or tool house are also structures that will take 
up some of the room, and leading to them, it will be necessary 
to provide drives, walks or pathways. 

If all of these practical features can be grouped together, it 
is then easy to carry out more elaborate plans and convert the 
backyard into one of the show places of the neighborhood. If 
the garage or shed is built in one of the rear corners of the yard, 
one may well shut off the rear of the yard for a service court, 
and keep the forward end for the garden. Or, as it often hap- 
pens, the garage placed near the house for convenience and 
economy of driveway, a strip of the yard on one side may be 
screened and leave the other half of the yard for landscape 
treatment. The garbage can and ash cans are often cleverly 
housed under trellises that disguise their purpose and an up-to- 
date trash burner will take care of all garden rubbish, thus 
eliminating an unsightly dump or rubbish heap. 

After getting the clothes yard and other necessary features 
out of the way, plotting what is left brings one to the most 
enjoyable part of backyard landscaping. The style, the type, 
and ways of developing these, are naturally to be considered 
next. Just a cosy informal place of lawn and trees, to lounge 
and enjoy in privacy, may be desired or perhaps gardens, 
flower or vegetable, are the goal of the backyard enthusiast. 
Again, a combination of all may be wanted and backyards have 
a pleasant way of lending themselves to varied treatment. 

For the yard of all-around type, the actual space of gardens 
and lawns may be worked out by several patterns. Lawn for a 
centerpiece may be chosen, flowers for bordering beds, and 
vegetables for rear garden areas. Another plan that works out 
cleverly is the placing of lawn against the house, flowers in beds 
for the central feature of the backyard space and vegetable 
yardens at rear and sides, screened by the flowers. Still another 
plan may divide the yard lengthwise, with both flowers and 
lawn running up to the house, side by side, with a vegetable 
garden tucked at the back of the yard, occupying a cross section 
or a corner back of shed or garage. Even in the smallest yard, 
just a strip of lawn will give a refreshing and distinctive air to 
the place, and a sense of spaciousness, so lawns are not to be 
overlooked. 

With any or all of these plans, the exposure of the backyard 


































Making the Most of the Backyard 


DOROTHEA DUNLEA 


Pointers Which Will Help 
You Make Yours Just Right 


should be a consideration, for flowers 
and vegetables will need the sunshine, 
while lawns and walks can better 
afford to stay in the shade. Fruit 
trees may be mentioned here as 
appropriate for backyard planting and spaced not to shut out 
too much sunshine, they will be a valuable addition both by 
reason of their beauty, the comfort they furnish and the crop 
they bear. 

The backyard that chooses to be all garden may be attrac- 
tively divided in two sections with a walk running between the 
vegetable and flower plots, the flowers taking the first rows 
with the vegetables back of them, hidden from the view of the 
house but just as well located for sunshine, air and good soil. 
If the backyard is devoted entirely to vegetables, neatness in 
laying out the plots and walks, will be the most important 
factor in making the place attractive. The arrangement of a 
vegetable garden is not without its artistic possibilities and it is 
surprising how, with a little ingenuity and thought, one may 
develop a picturesque patch of potatoes for example! This does 
not mean, however, that one must make fancy beds for turnips 
and beets but that simplicity and careful arrangement with 
cultivation will make a garden good to look upon. Such vege- 
tables as beans, and peas may cover back and side fences and 
squash climbing over frames or scrambling over the ground, 
with its big green leaves will add a cool refreshing touch to the 
garden. Chubby rows of lettuce may make good-looking 
borders and parsley will add a ferny fringe to any garden 
walk. Care in spacing, not to overcrowd or run the rows too 
near together will also spell success in appearance and in the 
crops. 

A yard full of flowers can be one of the most enjoyable of all, 
especially if some trees are planted to give shade here and 
there. An old-fashioned garden with plenty of flowers to cut 
and gather makes the space back of the house of special value. 
One. eity garden seen had the backyard laid out in a definite 
geometric pattern with circular beds and curving walks about 
them, a-tree being the motif for the design. Located at the 
exact corner of the garden, the tree suggested at once the plac- 
ing of a circular bench or seat about its base and the building 
here of a special garden nook. The protection given by the tree 
made the growing of delicate shade-loving plants possible, near 
the center of the garden and the beds at the outer edges of the 
design, getting the full benefit of sunshine, were a glorious 
mass of blossoms with such flowers as eschscholtzia, marigolds, 
petunias and cornflower. Hollyhocks along the edges of the 
garden made hedges of waving blooms to frame the picture, 
and guard the cosy privacy 
of this place. 

Indeed complete privacy is 
often one of the most desired 
features of the yard at the 
rear of the house. While 
some cities. have-laws:regu- 
lating the height to about 
five feet or so, it is possible to 
screen effectively with plant- 
ings of shrubs and vines. 
Roses planted along fences 
may be trained on trellises 
and vines climbing thru wire 
netting will weave a lovely 
curtain of greenery to suit the 
most exacting demands. Low 
walls of brick or stone can be 
further heightened by the 
placing of pottery, potted 
plants in urns and pots, and 
even wooden flower boxes 
can be set along railings to 
give additional (Cont.on p.61 


Flowers and lawn, divided by 
a simple walk, make thés place 
altogether delightful. The 
massed planting at the rear 
adds a coziness that is appre- 
ciated by the town dweller who 
likes to forget pavements and 
skyscrapers 
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Amateur | 
Water Gardening 


ROMAINE B. WARE 


How It Helped Us Bring 
Nature to Our Door 


T will make no difference how beautiful your 

hardy border may be or how extensive your 

rose garden, if you are the proud possessor of a 
lily pool even tho it may be very small, there will 
be a grand chorus of “Oh’s” and “Ah’s’’ from all 
your garden-loving friends just the moment they 
spy it. 

Then, after they have seen everything in connec- 
tion with the pool they may, give the rest of your 
garden a passing glance, but you can easily see that 
the water garden has left the greatest impression. 
And still, the water garden is the very easiest part 
of the whole garden to succeed with, the culture is 
so very prt that it might almost be said that 
“they just grow.” Their modest requirements are a 
“foot of water, a foot of very rich soil, and full 
exposure to the sun.” 

A water garden may be on a very large scale, such 
as a pond or a series of ponds or pools, or it may be 
just a half-barrel or two sunk in the ground and 
planted with that beautiful little “nymphaea pyg- 
maea,” the smallest water lily in cultivation. Poo 
are of two very distinct types: the “formal” and the 
“natural.” Formal pools are correct in formal 
gardens along with statuary and fountains, or, if 
placed out in the open lawn; but the natural pool 
or the artificial pool so screened by rocks and plant- 
ing that it appears natural, is far more satisfactory 
for most gardens. 

The location of a water garden on a large estate 
would undoubtedly be left to a landscape architect, 
but the owner of an ordinary city or suburban lot 
has a very different problem. There are several 
very important details to be considered in the plan- 
ning of the pool and its location. 

First, it should be located where it will have full 
sun all day. Also one would naturally select a low 
spot, you never saw a lake on top of a hill and you 
seldom see much of a lake on nestoatly level ground, 
so select a low spot, or, if you have none, make one 
by excavating a foot or two and use the soil to raise 
the level of the ground to the sides and rear of the 
spot where the pool is to be constructed. Then plant 
these surrounding rises with backgrounds of shrubbery to make 
them appear natural. If the pool is located towards the rear 
of the lot the little artificial hills should be at the sides and 
rear of the pool, and the side towards the balance of the garden 
should be a gradual slope up to the rest of the garden. For the 
greatest success with water lilies, the pool should be screened 
by shrubbery from strong winds. 

One of the most important considerations jn planning the 
location of a pool is that it must look versed It must look 
as if it belonged there and not as if it were an afterthought. 
This will take a great deal of careful planning and study. If 
you are a lover of nature in her wild state and have the imagina- 
tion to plan and execute a little bit of natural landscape with 


a small pool as the central point of interest, you will be for-. 


tunate indeed, but if you cannot make it look natural, you had 
better keep to the formal pool with its more regular lines. 
Next, we must consider the actual construction details, and 
there are many of them that must be remembered: first, the 
part of the country you live in; whether you will have deep 
freezing to contend with. My personal experience has been 
here in St. Paul, Minnesota, where the ground freezes down 
three to seven feet and ice on the lakes t feet thick is not 
uncommon. Here, we have to use extra heavy construction 
and plenty of reinforcing; also we must be sure of good drainage 
under our pools so that the water will not collect there and 
freeze, heave the pool and crack it. This must take in the next 
thing to be considered—the nature of the soil and subsoil where 
you excavate for your pool. If heavy clay soil, or if there is a 
clay subsoil, you will have to provide for drainage by putting 
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This pool is of concrete but none of it is visible. The original spot was 
comparatively level and there was not a rock on the place. A waterfall of 
about eighteen inches and a little stream five feet long feed this when wanted 


a layer of six inches to one foot of sand or cinders under your 
concrete. If sandy there will be no danger of heaving. 

Next, you must decide upon the shape of the pool—round, 
square, oval, rectangular or irregular. The irregular pools are 
the most natural, a very good shape being “kidney shape.”’ 
But your cement contractor or whoever you employ to con- 
struct the pool for you, will tell you that the setting of forms 
for an irregular shape is much more expensive than for a square 
or rectangular shape. This may be overcome by constructing 
a rectangular pool and then filling in the corners with rocks 
and soil so that the actual surface of the water has the irregular 
or “kidney shape.”’ The same could be done for a round or 
oval shape. Another great advantage of building with square 
corners and then filling in is that you can plant moisture-loving 
plants in these corners and they will do exceptionally well. 

Next to be considered is the depth and slope of the sides. 
I found that building it in the shape of a bowl, it seemed best 
able to withstand freezing. That is, the freezing water could 
not create any pressure because it had no chance to grip the 
sides as it would have done if the sides were straight. . 

The actual pouring of the cement is a very simple matter. 
Excavate to the right depth, two feet six inches, if your soil is 
sandy; three feet if clay. Presuming that your soil is clay and 
you have excavated three feet, first put in six inches of sand or 
cinders and tamp them down good and solid. The surface of 
this foundation should be of the same shape or contour as the 
finished pool will be, only about six inches deeper. Your 
cement bowl should be at least six inches thick and well rein- 
forced—if just a small pool use (Continued on page 55 
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This living room of a four-room cottage or apartment has grey walls, taupe rug and upholstery. Also grey gause glass 
curtains, mulberry damask side drapes, mulberry velvet cornices and black and gold lamps 


Furnishing the Small House 


HOWARD STANLEY 


HENEVER one hears the word “home” mentioned, 
one’s thoughts naturally turn to a cozy little white 
painted house, with green shutters, set snugly in a well- 
kept green lawn. There are boxes of flowers and a red chimney 
that sends twirling smoke up to the skies from a crackling 
—_—— in the big living room below. To hundreds of happy 
amilies ‘“‘home”’ means just such a place; to others, “home” 
consists of three or four rooms in a city apartment house, and 
to still others, “home”’ is a house of more generous proportions. 
But whatever the type of home 
one has to furnish, the general 
roblems of decorating and 
urnishing are similar in all 
cases. 
This article is designed pri- 
marily to discuss the problems 
of furnishing the small house 
or city apartment since, be- 
cause they are both compact, 
convenient and li»aited in size, 
they demand the same sort of 
treatmént. Most of the sug- 
ions, however, are appli- 
cable to the larger house as 
well. 

The first thing to be con- 
sidered in furnishing the small 
house or apartment is to select 
things which will make a har- 
monious whole. The rugs, 
wall paper, draperies, and fur- 
niture must be selected with 
the idea in mind of the rela- 
tionship they will play to one 
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An ideal kitchen for the small house or apartment 





another and the spaces they are to occupy. Too often have we 
seen massive furniture in a room much too small for it to show 
off to best advantage. 

The treatment of walls is of great importance. No matter 
in what manner they are covered, they should be subdued in 
tone. Beware of large conspicuous patterns if you oe pees 
on using wall paper. Warm colors in paper, such as red, yellow 
or orange tend to make the room look smaller, while light grays 
and tans have a tendency to give the impression of greater space. 

Homemakers, selecting fur- 

nishings for their small houses 
‘ or apartments, should begin 

with the living room. If this 
room is furnished comfortably 
and tastefully, the rest of the 
rooms can take care of them- 
selves. In the first place, don’t 
make the mistake of over- 
se Small, = - ar- 
ran upings, in this cor- 
ner pal gr veg or before or 
around the fireplace, or per- 
haps a desk and chair set 
directly before a window, tend 
to give a living room a homey 
atmosphere that cannot be 
obtained by the placing of one 
piece here and another piece 
set rigidly away from the rest 
of the furniture. In other 
words, let there be sequence 
in your furniture insofar as the 
various pieces are related to 
one another, but remember that 
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it is not agen = Cag | even desirable that the furniture in 
your living room be of one specific style or period. The vogue 
nowadays is for variety in everything and of nothing is this 
more true than in the furniture that into the average livi 
room today. The chairs, however, should be comfortable, an 
homemakers should keep thisin mind when selecting them. Sit 
in them yourself, see whether your arms are comfortable in the 
particular chair you are interested in, if it is the right height, 
if the seat length is too long or'too short. All these things 
should be considered as well as the appearance it will make in 
your living room. The rest of the furniture should be in har- 
mony with the walls, rugs, and the hangings at the window. 

In determining your color scheme, you should first decide 
whether you want your room to be light or dark. As a rule, 
homemakers want it dimmed. So with this foundation, they 
go about selecting the furniture for their living room. 


O= must remember that the living room of most small houses 
or apartmentsislimited as tospace. Therefore, large, cumber- 
some overstuffed pieces are not in taste. There are any 
number of upholstered suites that do not appear clumsy in a 
small living room; those having slender carved and tapered 
legs, narrow arms and other features that make them look per- 
fectly at home in the small living room are especially appro- 
priate. A table, which should be large or small according to 
whether or not you have a piano, is an absolute necessity, and 
several Windsor chairs sat = blend in nicely with the uphol- 
stered furniture. 

The rug should be a neutral shade—beware of getting it too 
dark—with or without a small figure. Some people like the 
idea of a rug being figured, since it doesn’t show marks so 
easily as the plain one. There is something about a plain rug, 
say in taupe, with a darker taupe border, that is particularly 
beautiful and restful to look at day after day. 

The windows should be hung with cream or white glass 
curtains in any of the fascinating materials such as dotted mull, 
voile, net or marquisette, that can be bought so inexpensively 
now, and that are so good. Overdraperies of chintz in the 
lovely new color combinations, or gay cretonnes have a wonder- 
ful psychological effect upon the visitor in your home, and 
upon the man of the house after a hard 
day’s work. Silk in stripes that harmon- 
ize with the other colors in the room are 
used considerably. All this of course is 
according to the taste and desires of the 
owner. If there is no fireplace, lamps that 
spread a cheerful glow are lovely and 
reading lamps that stand on the floor are 
preferable to table lamps, for the space 
may then be utilized by books, flowers 
and the like. 

The living room photograph appearing 
with this article is an example of a room 
that has sufficient furniture, yet does not 
appear crowded. The furniture is well 
proportioned and sturdily, but not mass- 
ively, built. The fernery with its mass of 
growing ferns brings a little of the out- 
doors and makes the room more interest- 
ing. The cushions of velvet and silk 
brocade on the davenport are made at 
home. Note the silken tassels that hold 
the pictures to the moldings. It is little 
touches such as these that make a room 
new and different from the ordinary. 

The bedroom in the small house or 
apartment obviously cannot be , 80 
one must make up for loss of space in the 
quiet elegance of the furnishings, and use 
few pieces. The room shown herewith 
has gray painted furniture with hand- 
painted decorations in yeHow, blue and 
green. This style is growing in favor, and 
one can get it in any good furniture store, 
or can convert an old suite into anew one 
by the clever use of paint materiais. The 
chest of drawers is a beauty with its 
carved legs and supports. A huge round 
shirred rose taffeta pillow can be seen on 
the attractive little rocker, which has a 
cane seat. The walloaper has an indefi- 


Even a small and narrow bedroom can be 
attractive if the furniture is light 
rather than massive 
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nite stripe, little bunches of flowers in rose and green running 
thru it. The cretonne draperies, which can easily be made by 
the handy woman at home, are of blue cretonne with a rose and 

mn pattern here and there in it. The glass curtains are of 

e popular coarse net in an ecru shade. The rug is gray with 
a blue figure. 

The dining room in many small houses is rather tiny, and is 
best set off from the living room with French doors. To con- 
serve space a round table, painted after the style of the pieces 
in the bedroom, can be used, which has been so constructed that 
the seats of the four chairs will slip up close under the table 
when not in use, so that chairs and table take up only the space 
needed by the table. When there is an “overflow,” extra 
small chairs can be brought from the living room. A small buffet 
and a china closet or serving table will suffice for furniture. 
The rug and wall decorations may follow the general scheme 
of the home in that regard, and if the furniture is painted, 
colors in general harmony with the surroundings may be 
selected. 

In many small houses and apartments dining rooms are 
being discontinued and the breakfast nook substituted at all 
times unless there are guests, in which case the table in the 
living room must serve as dining table as well. It is a real 
pleasure to plan the furnishing of the breakfast nook since it 
—— so many possibilities. For the most part painted 

urniture and harmonizing walls floor coverings and curtains 
are used in this room. 


OF equal if not more importance is the housewife’s own per- 
sonal domain. Nowadays she starts in with an ideal kitchen 
and | gg as much more as possible that comes up to her de- 
mands. But a modern kitchen she will have. And a beautiful 
work-a-day kitchen is found in every well-regulated home of 
today. Often the floor is covered with a gray battleship 
linoleum, but more often with a white and dotted blue heavy 
linoleum. The walls are white or very light gray. The gas 


range, of course, is enameled according to one’s choice of color 
scheme, the same being true of the kitchen cabinet and refrig- 
erator. At least two outside windows should be provided with 
dainty hangings of the right colors, and (Continued on page 47 











































HAVE always liked George 

Mason ever since I read 

the story of how he faced 
the mob at Alexandria. It was 
during those stirring days 
when the fate of the nation hung in the balance, in the midst of 
the fight over the adoption of the Constitution. George Mason 
and Patrick Henry were leading the fight against adoption in 
Virginia. 

Word came to George Mason, then at Gunston Hall, that 
he had better not go to Alexandria, for the people there had 
threatened to mob him. Mason had no sooner been informed 
of this than he asked that his horse be saddled. Mounting it 
he rode alone the sixteen or eighteen miles to Alexandria. 
Reaching the courthouse he called the sheriff and said: ‘Mr. 
Sheriff, you will make proclamation that George Mason will 
speak?” 

The sheriff caused the drums to be beat and a great crowd 
gathered around the courthouse steps. George Mason then 
mounted the speaker’s block and for more than an hour poured 
the most biting sarcasm he could command into an attack upon 
the proposed Constitution. When he concluded, he paused for 
several minutes and coolly surveyed the mob. Then without a 
word he mounted his horse and rode home. The mob had not 
dared to stop such a brave and determined man. 

Gunston Hall, the home of George Mason, is located on the 
Potomac river, several miles below Mount Vernon. In colonial 
times only Belvoir, the estate of Lord Fairfax, separated it 
from Washington’s estate. George Mason erected Gunston 
Hall in 1758 and immediately took up his residence there. It 
came to be one of the most famous estates in all northern 
Virginia, due to the type of hospitality dispensed there by 
George Mason and his charming wife, and also due to the 
unusual wisdom and sagacity of Colonel Mason, which at- 
tracted the foremost men of the colonies to Gunston Hall to 
secure his advice. 


I WENT to Gunston Hall in August. We had stopped at the 
old Pohick church, located a few miles south of Alexandria 
on the Richmond Pike. Pohick church was the place of 
worship of the aristocrats of the vicinity in pre-war days. 
George Washington was the architect and designer of it. 
George Mason completed the building of it and for many years 
was one of the leaders in the church. Some of the most impor- 
tant political movements in Fairfax county were discussed and 
launched in the informal gatherings of the men following 
church services. 

I recalled with some amusement the fact that George Mason 
and George Washington had engaged in a hot dispute over the 
location of this church. It seems that evenin those days, there 
were frequently differences of opinion among church congrega- 
tions. The old Pohick church had been located but two miles 
from Gunston Hall. It became necessary to build a new struc- 
ture and George Mason was in favor of building on the old 
location. George Washington opposed this on the ground that 
a more central location should be obtained. Mason, with his 
very great ability as an argumentative speaker, dwelt upon the 
sentimental attachments of the old location. Washington, in 
his precise and matter-of-fact way, was able to meet Mason’s 
arguments to such an extent that the congregation postponed 
decision until the next week. 

In the meantime, George Washington drew up a map of the 
entire parish and with his surveyors’ tools surveyed the distance 
from every house in the parish to the old location. When the 
meeting time rolled around, Mason again attempted to sway the 
congregation with his appeal based on sentiment. Washington 
unrolled his map and talked in terms of miles and hours spent 
in journeying to the old location, and proved that the majority 
of people had to go a great distance out of their way. Wash- 
ington carried the day and the church was located midway 
between Mount Vernon and Gunston Hall. 

Gunston Hall is now six miles from the old Pohick church. 
You travel thru a forlorn and almost totally deserted country- 
side, grown up to timber and underbrush. Many places the 
road is so badly washed as to render it almost impossible for 
the traveler to visualize it as having on'ce been heavily traveled, 
and running thru the most fertile countryside in all the Old 
Dominion. The road turns into Gunston Hall thru a tract of 
timber. Two old brick gateposts flank it. The road winds in 
and out thru the forest over rustic bridges and at last you come 
into a wide open field some distance across. Crossing this 
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Gunston Hall, the Home of George Mason 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Where Lived and Died the Foremost 
Political Philosopher of All Time 






field, you pass more gateposts 
and up a roadway flanked with 
trees and lawns. A circular 
driveway flanked by another 
set of gateposts brings you to 
the front door of Gunston Hall. The mansion house is built of 
brick. I find no satisfactory answer to the question of where 
this brick came from. One account states that it was imported 
from Scotland. Another authority contends that it was made 
on the ground by slave labor. The first impression of the 
mansion house is one of disappointment. It seems much 
smaller than most of the colonial mansions of the period. But it 
is not nearly so small as it seems, for the rooms are large and in 
the approved colonial style. George Mason’s study is on the 
left as you enter the hallway. To the right is the famous 
Chinese-Chippendale room, so named because of the type of 
decoration and woodwork used. To the rear of this room is the 
old dining room which has been restored to its original condi- 
tion. The walls are all paneled in wood hewn out on the plan- 
tation. Across the hall is the small bedroom of olden days. 


"THE surroundings are indeed of interest to those who love 


gardens. After crossing a stretch of lawn possibly seventy- 
five feet wide, one comes to a pathway flanked on either side by 
tall boxwood. This path loots two or three hundred feet to a 
brick summer house which overlooks a terraced flower garden. 
In the distance one catches glimpses of the Potomac river. This 
summer house has undoubtedly played a great part in the 
political history of Virginia and the nation. A portion of it is 
glassed in, so that one may come and enjoy the quiet and beauty 
of the spot even in inclement weather. 

On either side of the boxwood hedge, concealed from sight, 
is the fruit and vegetable garden. The flowers are found in the 
terraced garden beneath the summer house. 

In George Mason’s day his various plantations in the vicinity 
consisted of five or six thousand acres. He owned also exten- 
sive lands in Maryland, across the Potomac, and had enormous 
holdings of wild land in western Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Kentucky. He was one of the wealthiest planters in the 
Old Colony and perhaps one of the shrewdest business men 
among them all. 

It is indeed unfortunate that George Mason has not’ received 
more attention at the hands of the historians and biographers. 
His contribution to the political structure of this country cannot 
be measured in words. He, more than any other man, was 
responsible for many of the principles now looked upon as 
fundamental in our form of government. Many others have 
received credit for what he did, due to the fact that they were 
more prominent in the public eye, and that they were selected 
by Mason to secure the adoption of his principles. The fact 
that he is comparatively unknown to the people of this country 
doubtless is due to his retiring type of character and his very 
great reluctance to mix in the political arena personally. 

George Mason had an all-controlling passion, and that was 
love for home, for his own fireside, and for his family. He 
refused political office and honors withbut number, merely to 
be at home with his family. He was severely criticized and 
censured by Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and even the great Washington, for his viewpoint, but 
he stood like a rock in his determination to be with his family. 
And even in his retirement the eyes of the nation’s leaders were 
turned in the direction of Gunston Hall for advice and counsel, 
and practically no important step was taken for more than 
twenty years without consulting with this great philosopher. 


(FORGE MASON’S greatest contribution to the political 
thought of this nation is found in his Virginia Bill of 
Rights, which he wrote and had adopted by the Virginia 
Assembly in 1776, a month or two previous to the Declaration 
of Independence. In this great charter of human rights we 
find mariy of the phrases which, a few months later, appeared 
in Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence. The very first 
article in the Bill of Rights reads like the first paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence. In it, Mason says: “That all 
men aré created equally free and rg saya and have 
certain inherent natural rights, of which they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive or divest their posterity; among which are 
the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety.” 

George Mason first gave expression (Continued on page 40 
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Gunston Hall, the home of George Mason, was built in 1758. It is located about ten 
miles from Mount Vernon, the home of Washington. It is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Hertle of Chicago 


A glimpse of Gunston Hall, thru one of the entrance gates, The terrace flower garden overlooking the Potomac. Note the 
three of which are passed in the drive from the old pike summer house at left, a portion of which is glassed im 


Gunston Hall, from the rear lawn. Note the distinctive porch 























type that opens by pressing a foot 
pedal is convenient when arms are full ; 
another type can be buried in the ground 


Where garbage cans are ing a 


This is the incinerator proper as in- 
stalled in the basement in an odd cor- 
ner. It not only consumes garbage 
but floor sweepings and light rubbish 











The incinerator chute requires little space in the kitchen 


Firing Your Garbage 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


NE of the greatest menaces to health today is the fly and other insects, 
together with various putrefactions which take place due to the too slow 
and unsure disposal of waste. To do away with the fly the screen of 

course is necessary beyond all doubt, but to do away with the lure to the fly— 
the waste and garbage of your home—is just as necessary. 

Most of us have lived along for years and years without thinking of the 
incinerator. We have made long and painful pilgrimages to the garbage pail 
in the winter whether in yard or frigid shed. You have seen the garbage freeze 
and become almost impossible to clean the can after it has been scraped out; 
you have wished that you didn’t have to travel thru the snow and dispose of 
the refuse when the man of the house was away (Continued on page 32 
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NE of the wisest men I know—he is the man who asked 
me to write this article—wrote me the other day and 
said: “I’m not much on statistics, but I imagine that 

99 44-100ths percent of average Americans probably spend as 
much js thinking about the money question as about any- 
thing else.’ 

I differ from that man in one respect. I am “much” on 
statistics. I eat ’em alive. They are the principal part of my 
diet and I thrive on them, because I make my own. This is the 
best way to get your statistics, because the ready-made variety 
does not always give satisfaction or prove what you wish to 


Does Your Budget Budge Much? 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 






begin keeping a budget everything would be all right. I have 
not found it so. I have found that if I’m trying to cover a full- 
sized man with a table napkin on a cold night it does not do 
much good to get a blank book and write at the top of one page 
“Feet” and at the top of another “Neck” and then make 
figures in the book. If a table napkin won’t cover me when I 
am in bed on a cold night it does no good to cut the napkin 
into pieces and scatter them around according to a budget plan. 
It is all well enough to start a budget book and cut the napkin 
in two, and swear to devote one-half of it to ‘Feet’ and the 
other half to “Neck.” That can be done. But it leaves a man 








prove, and that is all any statistics are good for. The statistics 


I make for my own consum 
tion look well, trot well in 
single or double harness and 
never fail me in a pinch. 

I may, for example, wish 
to prove that it is better to 
put sheep manure on the lawn 
in the fall than to put it on 
in the spring. I don’t waste 
time digging into a lot of 
books a | tables and charts 
that will, as everyone knows, 
be discredited in a year or so 
and supplanted by quite dif- 
ferent ones. I merely look 
my opponent in the eye and 
raise my voice until it is loud 
and convincing. 

“Yeh!” I shout. “Oh, 
yeh! You talk about fer- 
tilizing the lawn in the 
spring, but do you know 
what the statistics are? You 
don’t, hey? Well, I'll tell 
you. On 16,879 lawns in 
36 states east of the Missis- 
sippi treated with an average 
of 207 pounds of sheep ma- 
nure per lawn in the fall of 
1921 the new growth of grass 
was 654,849,903,542 blades 
of grass the next summer. 
On the other hand, taking 
14,875 lawns in 41 states in 
the same territory treated 
with an average of 265 pounds 
of sheep manure in the spring 
of 1922 the new growth of 
grass that year was only 
574,980,093,412 blades of 





Laugh with Mr. Butler in this article, and 
then give a sober thought to training your child 
in money matters. How do you approach this 
subject? . 

Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson, an authority on 
budgets, talking before a section of one of the 
= teachers’ associations, told her audience 

is: 

“An allowance for a child is a good thing, 
because practice in spending develops judg- 
ment in the use of money. 

“It is a question with many parents just when 
to begin giving an allowance. | think the 
proper time is when the child first asks for a 
penny to spend. I believe in paying the amount 
in pennies, because he can count them out with 
so much pleasure. It is not well to dictate to 
a child just how his money is to be spent, but 
it is wise to suggest firmly that one who has 
money always saves something and gives some- 
thing. Thus a baby girl of five learned to drop 
one of her five pennies in her bank, to put an- 
other one in the collection plate, perhaps, and 
she was free to spend the rest in riotous living 
if she saw fit!” 

An older child, says Mrs. Judson, knowing 
that she must buy certain necessaries out of an 


allowance, learns to balance one vanity against 


another, one need against another. And that, 
after all, is all a budget helps one to do, isn’t it? 


awfully bare in the middle, It really doesn’t help much. 


That is the trouble with 
most budgets started by 
American families; they are 
started because the family 
income is not big enough to 
cover all the family desires. 
So much has been written 
about budgets—I have writ- 
ten a lot about them myself— 
that it is supposed they have 
some mystic quality that will 
cure the family money ills. 
They don’t, and for two 
reasons. The first reason is 
that incomes don’t stretch 
and a budget can’t stretch 
what can’t stretch. The 
second reason is that no one 
keeps a budget long enough 
to do any good. I have 
statistics that show that in 
each decade (10 years) 985,- 
042 families start keeping 
65,879,021 budgets and that 
before the end of two months 
985,041 families say, in a 
tone of disgust, “Oh, thun- 
der! what a lot of bunk!” and 
stop keeping budgets. My 
statistics show that of 652,- 
987,049,128 family budgets 
that were started between 
1902 and 1923 (fiscal year be- 
ginning January Ist) the 
average life of the budgets 
was two weeks and four days. 
After that the budget books 
were used to keep the laundry 
lists in, for curl papers and— 
on pages torn out—to write 








excuses for little Eddie when 





grass! Whatabout that? Now 
what have you got to say?” 

That shuts him right up. 
He hasn’t anything to say. I win every time. And if I fooled 
around with a lot of statistics printed in- books I might lose 
every time. So I say, frankly, that I think my friend is wrong 
when he says 99 44-100ths percent of the Americans think about 
the money question most of the time. My statistics show that 
100 pee of the Americans think about the money question 
all the time. And at night they dream about it and big salt 
tears run down their cheeks. And I don’t blame them. I feel 
the deep pathos of the subject every time I think about my 
own money affairs. Making the family money meet the _— 
desires is like a nude man in a cold room trying to cover himse 
with a table napkin when the temperature is 30 below zero and 
all three windows are open. If he does it he is a dandy. In my 
own experience I have found that when I pull the family 
money up under my chin my feet and legs stick out, and when 
I tuck it in under my feet my chest is bare down to the place 
where I wear my belt. 

The cure for this, in nearly every family, is—of course—the 
budget. Before mah jongg came into existence the famil 
budget was the greatest home amusement ever invented. 
To set up a family budget and thus have enough money to run 
the home sweetly has long been the Great American Infatua- 
tion. It is generally believed—the statistics show that out of 
768,978 white and colored citizens in 23 states, one-eyed men 
not counted, 768,977 so believe—that if the family could just 
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he was home from school with 

a sore thumb. In the case of 
453 budget books nothing was ever written in them but the 
owners’ names. 

Off and on I have kept dozens and dozens of family budgets. 
I am always trying to make my income do a Rolls-Royce job 
when it is only a flea-bit burro with one sore hoof. I begin by 
buying a book on the last day of December, resolved that the 
glad new year will not see my money whiffed away in the 
regardless manner it has been whiffed heretofore. I then open 
the book, take a pen and get out my old check books. This is 
so I can list what I spent last year for the similar months, be- 
cause unless I know what I spent and where the leakages were 
it is no use trying to save anything. I might make out my new 
a and put down, as the amount I must not over-spend 
for the purpose, “Sickness and III Health $1,056.78,” and then 
find I had allowed too much for that. The result would be that 
I would have to eat a lot of green apples and get myself sick 
enough for a doctor’s attention, or I could not spend the whole 
$1,056.78 for sickness and ill health during the coming year. 
And a budget is no good unless it is adhered to strictly. 

So the first thing I do is go over my checks and see what I 
spent for each purpose in January of the year just past. It 
usually stacks up somewhat like this: 

January: Self, $4; heat and light, $13; furniture and fixtures, 
$1.50; taxes and insurance, none; telephone, $4; cash, not 
specified, $764.64; sundries, $112.50. 


1S. 
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I can see at a glance that this is not what one might call 
uite exact. I know I spent more than $4 on myself in that 
anuary, and it must be in the $764.64 cash and $112.50 sun- 

dries. So I go on to February and discover, by my check book, 
that I spent $1 on myself, and that the “cash” expenditure 
was $814.75 and the “sundries” $4.30. There is nothing in 
either month for “Sickness and Ill Health.” By the time I 
have listed and footed all the checks I drew during the year I 
find that for “Sickness and Ill Health” I spent just $12.50, 
while “Cash, Not Specified,’ totals $7,682.75, and ‘“‘Sundries”’ 
comes to $1,127.64. It begins to look as if the family would 
have to do without any pleasant little spells of measles and 
appendicitis during the rule of the new year’s budget, but we 
are going to be able to spend a lot for cash and for sundries. 


AFTER working for three or four days on last year’s expendi- 
tures—during which time I might have made four or five 
hundred dollars at my regular work—I decide there is not 
enough data available to reconstruct the expenditures of last 
year, and I tear up the sheets of paper I have been putting the 
figures on and put them in the waste-basket. I then make the 
entries in the new budget. 

For this purpose I have carried in my pocket a piece of 
cardboard on which to enter the money I spend in cash. The 
items are “Clothing and Shoes, 1 pr. shoe laces, 5 cents’’; 
“Provisions, bunch of parsley, 2 cents”; “Furniture and Fix- 
tures, 3 picture hooks, 5 cents.” I count this up and find it 
comes to 12 cents, and I had $45 cash in my pocket on the first 
of January. I now have $2.50 in my pocket. To save my life 
I can’t think where the rest of the money went. For some 
minutes I try to deeide whether to make the entries read: 


CR MINE MOU. snc ccsccwesesestvccetes $ .05 
tS oe Ws eed .02 
Furniture and Fixtures. ................... .05 

+ GY SARE 2 ee, = 2) a ee ee 42.38 

or 

IN ois dp ngc bh tc eedseonye on $ .05 
EEE SER Re ee <a .02 
Furniture and Fixtures..................45 .05 
arti Meee AMEN ek. die bg behead oad oh 42 38 


It annoys me dreadfully. I can see that if I use the first 
classification the budget, by the end of the year, is going to 
show that I spent nearly all the family money on myself. On 
the other hand, if I use the second classification, I might as well 
not keep a budget. 

“And after all,” I say to myself, “why not? We can’t do 
with less food. We can’t coax the telephone company to let us 
use their telephone free of charge. If we are going to be expen- 
sively sick the bills will have to be paid, budget or no budget. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Butler, sir, the items are all as small 
as they ought to be, or smaller, except in the items that a budget 
won’t control. One of these is the money you carry in your 
pocket for your own spending. And you know you don’t 
spend enough that way to keep up your end with the other men 
in your set. You’re the cheapest skate in the lot and many a 
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time have you been ashamed of yourself. This budget idea is 
all nonsense.” 

In my own case I know why my expenditures always eat up 
too large a proportion of my income, leaving too little for 
savings. It is because I am an author and want to live near 
New York, where most of the publishers are. That means 
expense for taxes and other things that are lower in places more 
distant from New York. If I want to economize enough to 
amount to anything a budget won’t do it; I must leave the 
vicinity of New York and go where living is cheaper. I can’t 
live more cheaply here; I have established my grade of living 
and shame prevents me from living on a lower scale while living 
here. This is not mere imagination. If I quit living as I am 
living and live like a ditch digger Iam admitting I am a failure. 
I am “throwing up the sponge.” No man ought to do that. |] 
say it again—no man ought to do that! And I don’t mean to. 
When you hear that I have sold out my house in Flushing and 
have gone to the Berkshires or to California it will be because 
I want to write a novel of the Colonial days in Columbia 
County or have enough money so I can afford to live a few 

ears at a distance from my publishers. It will never be 
use I am admitting defeat. 


‘THis feeling of mine is a general American feeling; I have the 
statistics to prove it, or can make some up at any time. It is 
un-American to lower the flag. This may be unfortunate but it 
is a fact. There is a reason why this reluctance to retrench 
broadly is so prevalent in our splendid country. Since the 
‘ Pilgrims landed in 1620 this country has been advancing con- 
tinuously in wealth and prosperity andoeveryone has “4 
chance to live better an better—and everyone has indeed 
lived better and better. For generations every family has 
expected to live better than its forebears, and has done so, 
barring accidents. So it is not too much to expect a family 
today to wish to hold its own, to live as well today as it did 
yesterday. The trouble is that too many of us jump ahead to 
larger expenditures a little too quickly when times are good 
with us. We increase our style of living promptly, even to 
spending a little more than we are taking in, and then we hate to 
retrench. The bills begin to worry us; presently life is nothin 
but bills and worry. I claim—and I can cook up a batch o 
statistics to prove it—that 50 percent of our American families 
are living nothing but worry, eating worry, sleeping worry and 
drinking worry, from one end of every year to the other end of 
every year, because money won’t stretch. Their financial feet 
or chests are always out from under the cash bed-clothes. 
Now, I ask you, as friend to friend, if your greatest annoy- 
ance in life is this matter of dollars-and-cents figures isn’t it 
foolish to think you can lighten the annoyance by dragging in 
a lot of other dollars-and-cents figures to fret over? That is all 
a budget does in most cases, it adds to your real money troubles 
a lot of theoretic money troubles. It is like giving a man a 
picture of a bad tooth and expecting it to cure his toothache. 
About a year ago I began giving my wife a stated sum per 
month for food expenses, exclusive of ice. (Continued on page 31 





I REMEMBER a tobacco-guzzling specimen of the genus 
homo who used to hibernate around the pust-offus. 
Among his other accomplishments was the sublime thought 
that it was smart to force his “woman” to ask him for 
money. He never provided much, but every woman knows 
that even where money is unknown, there are times when it 
is necessary to have a little. 

He took a strange delight in compelling the weary and 
worn partner of his life to seek him out in the public loafing- 
places and ask for the ten cents, the quarter or half-dollar 
so necessary to meet the day’s problems. 

One had only to look at her to know the humiliation back 
of the act; how she would work herself to the bone to avoid 
it; that only necessity of the direst sort ever forced her to 
do it. In time, there was no shame in her manner—just a 
certain weariness and a vacant stare. For her soul had 
been starved and had gone out. 


Once a spectator said: “Tom, why don’t you leave a little 
change with the Missus? No need to worry about that 
woman squanderin’ any of it!’”’ 

“Not by a jugful, by Gar! I wear the pants in my family!” 
Then, he settled the dust with a great quantity of nicotine, 
wiping re lips with a broad, lazy thumb. “Jest you remem- 

r that 








That Weekly Pay Check of Yours 


I’ve met others like Tom in the intervening years. Some 
wear skirts and force the male of the species to do the 
humble act. Others forget the children altogethér. The 
youngsters have a sense of pride, too, you know. In either 
event, this spirit is a spirit of tyranny and it ought to be 
drained out of our lives. 

In this first month of the new year, when we are all 
making resolutions—nine-tenths of them about money—let 
us get the proper viewpoint towards the weekly pay check. 

You, Mr. Wage-Earner, are not the sole owner of that 
check. It is yours to hold in trust, until expended, to see 
that every need of your family is nourished to the limit of 
your ability. As a trust officer, your first duty is to dis- 
charge faithfully your obligation. If you are selfish and 
tyrannical, you will beget misery and deceit for your pains. 
If you are honest, fair and equitable, you will bring peace 
contentment and happiness into your own home. An 
you must bring them in, Mr. Head-of-the-House, if your 
trust-relationship is to survive. 

I do not hold that the pay check should belong to the 
“pants” or that the petticoats should usurp this func- 
tion. The pay check, rather, belongs to the whole family. 
It is a community interest for family consultation like the 
measles, mumps or the annual vacation.—Editor. 
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Bird cage, table and chairs and tall fern stand all testify to the charm of slender wrought iron 


The Charm of Decorative Iron 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


T is quite probable that if iron were not an age old commodity 
of much. varied usefulness, its wonderful possibilities as a 
decorative asset would be far more generally appreciated by 

modern householders. Iron was, of course, much used by 
primitive people for the fashioning of many household fur- 
nishings and also freely employed by our own forefathers in 
their pioneer abodes, tho rather more for utilitarian than for 
decorative objects. We, however, are only gradually learning 
that usefulness and beauty can be compatible and that the 
most commonplace of materials are often susceptible to mar- 
velously artistic development. Iron is, therefore, still in its 
infancy as a source of home 
adornment, but it is attracting 
an ever increasing interest for 
both outdoor and indoor use. 

Being essentially strong, iron 

possesses the power to invigor- 
ate. It has, as a matter of fact, 
much the same effect upon a 
decorative scheme that it has 
upon the human system; for, 
properly used and in the right 
degree, iron acts as a veritable 
tonic. And it is precisely as a 
tonic that iron ought always to 
be considered, as a means of 
adding accent in the way of 
positive color and pattern. Iron 
in excessive quantities — be it 
always remembered — can be 
assimilated by a decorative 
scheme no more readily than by 
the human system! Moderation 
is then an essential to success 
when iron is to be used indoors. 
There are few rooms from 
which the energizing sway of 
iron need be withheld; for a 
once wholly heavy and ‘sombre 
metal has now assumed a di- 
versity that accords with almost 
every type of decoration. Iron 
is wrought and bent into a never 
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ending succession of graceful lines and curves: it is finished in 
colors gay as well as grave: it is often enriched with gilt, and 
sometimes it is hung with prisms of colorful radiance or with 
silk tassels from the Orient. It has frivolous phases that adapt 
it to rooms of very ornate character—yet, in its plainer forms, it 
is none the less suited to rooms of the utmost simplicity. 

In the average hall very little furniture is either required or 
desired. That little should, however, always be distinctive in 
design and unquestionable in quality, for a hall gives visitors 
the first impression of a house and first impressions are usually 
lasting! A console table of gilt enlivened painted iron is rich- 
looking, especially when marble- 
topped, and it is sufficiently 
formal and dignified to typify 
the qualities generally empha- 
sized today in the furnishing of 
halls. Iron hall furniture is now 
available in a wonderful array of 
tables, chairs, lamps and mirror 
frames, and as a hall. is not 
ordinarily subject to long-con- 
tinued service the rule of moder- 
ation in the use of iron is less 
applicable there than in the 
other rooms of a home. 

For the sunroom and the 
living room many practical and 
decorative uses can be found 
for iron. If, for example, there 
be a fireplace, the firedogs and 
other necessary hearth furnish- 
ings may either be of iron alone 
or of iron adorned with bur- 
nished brass. Then, too, noth- 
ing could be more effective than 
iron, whether painted or natural, 
for the (Continued on page 2 


Twisted iron painted grey-green 
supports a table top of matchin, 
, upon which rests a a black 
iron lamp, parchment shaded 
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OW we'll see,” challenged 
my wife after the last nail 
in our new home had been 

driven, “now we'll find out if our 
writer of seed catalogs and garden 
hints can practice what he preaches. For instance, I’d like to 
have you demonstrate that ‘no matter how poor one’s soil is, 
roper treatment and real hard work at the business end of the 
ee will soon make it capable of supplying the kitchen with 
green stuff.’ That’s one of your favorites—you’ve started two 
columns with it already this year. Another stock phrase on 
your page is ‘the true flavor of wf 
vegetable is found only in those fres 
I’ve never eaten 


tinch = 8% 


picked from the garden.’ 
tasted vegetables just taken from the 
garden so I’m open to conviction. Let’s 
see you do your stuff.” 





Making a Small Lot Productive 


ROSS H. GAST 


My Garden Is Only 20 x 30 
Feet in Size But It Pays Well 


20° 
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feet in dimension tg plant, an 
unlovely spot to be sure, with 
debris from the building covering 
it a foot thick all over. The pros- 
pects for a vegetable garden were 
not very promising, but remembering my wife’s taunts, I set 
to work in earnest. Four good-sized truck loads of trash, 
cement and plaster I hauled from that backyard of ours, and 
when the last had departed dumpward, I built a five-foot 
tight board fence on both sides of the lot to discourage the 
neighbors’ poultry and pets. These fences, with the house and 
the garage, protect the yard nicely. 
Next I laid off a two-foot walk com- 
pletely around the yard, with appro- 
riate entrances, leaving a border three 
eet wide along the fence and a four- 
foot bed next to the house and garage. 
These I planted to hardy shrubs and 
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practical gardening experience ante 
dated our first meeting a year or so. ae 
She knew that I had moved into the 
city from a large market garden owned 
by my father, with whom I had been 
associated in vegetable growing for 
several years, but not having seen me in 
overalls, she evidently doubted my 
ability to actually prepare and plant a 
garden. The fact that I successfully 
conducted a home gardening column for 
a local paper and wrote catalogs for 
local seedsmen did not seem to carry 
much weight with her, so it was up to 
me to make good. 

We live in California—Los Angeles, 
to be exact, I being one of the three men 
not engaged in the real estate business 
here. This new home of ours, designed 
by ourselves and financed “on a shoe- 
string,” as the saying goes, is a double 
bungalow built on a lot 40x127 feet in 
size. It is set back twenty-four feet 
from the sidewalk and we built a four- 
car garage along the back of the prop- 
erty. The front I planted to lawn and shrubs, first putting up 
a low ornamental fence and a trellis on each side of the front 

You see, we figure that the income from one side of the 
use and the two extra garages will smooth the way to final 
payment on the whole property and hasten the time when we 
ean buy and build our “real home,” the one which will be 
planned with little consideration of sound investment 2r 
tential value. Many young married folks in Los Angeles are 
ilding double bungalows for the same reason, the “love nest” 
idea being discarded as nice but totally impractical. 
When the garage was completed, I had a backyard 40x42 
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My garden plan. 


*I am careful in purchasing my tomato plants. 
They must be well-grown 


lackberry vines on the west fence. 


aciiatti The walk was edged with 12x4-inch 
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Double rows indicated 
by one line; dotted lines are intercrops 





redwood bats, held in place with short 
2x2-inch redwood posts. Then, under 
the critical eye of my recent acquisition, 
who watched proceedings with interest, 
I commenced to “do my stuff.” 

Of the original 40x42-foot backyard 
with the walks and borders taken out, 
I had left a space 30x30 feet in size on 
which I planned to plant vegetables. 
But not so. My joy and sorrow re- 
minded me that space must be left for 
a clothesline—else how was J to hang 
out the washing? We argued, she ask- 
ing that a strip 10x30 be left, and I hold- 
ing out for the whole yard, suggesting 
an aerial line. We finally compromised 
on a strip 10x30. This I planted to lawn 
and later set the clothesline over it. 

That left me a plot 20x30 feet to 
actually produce vegetables. I faced 
the problem, with only this limited 
space available, of planning methods of 
intercropping designed to make the best 
use of it. As the lot was a part of land originally a market 
garden and cropped successively for about thirty-five years, 
additional plant foods would be needed badly, especially if the 
soil was to do double duty. And right there I ran into another 
snag. Animal manures, which my soil should have had, were 
out of the question for at that time Los Angeles was under close 
quarantine for foot and mouth disease and no manure could be 
carted. As the season was advancing, I decided to plant with- 
out incorporating manure or enriching the soil in any way, 
then, after the plants began to put out feeder roots, to app 
some ammonium sulphate, 
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The garden a fetv weeks after planting. 


Note the supports for vine cowpeas 
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Staked tomatoes do best, they are up 
and away from the soil 


In the Southwest we are dependent 
on irrigation for almost every agricul- 
tural activity, including home gardene 
ing. For this reason, backyard farm- 
ing differs somewhat out here from 
that practiced in the East. Here we 
plant some vegetables outside every 
month of the year and the garden is 
really an all-year-round institution, tho 
methods of planting vary with the season, 
as they do in the East. May had already 
used up several very sunny days, so it was plain 
that the plot would need a good soaking before it could 
be planted. I first leveled it carefully, then checked it up in 
beds 10x10 feet in dimension, with borders six or eight inches 
high. These I filled up with water several times, letting each 
fill soak in thoroly. In the Southwest and at that particular 
season of the year, it is necessary to soak up the soil to a depth 
of at least three feet to insure proper germination of seed and 
development of any crop planted therein. 

When the soil, which is a very light sandy loam, was ready 
for the spade, I turned it over carefully about twelve inches 
deep, mulched the surface thoroly, then left it for a few days to 
“mellow.” After the second day had passed without any move 
on my part to prepare for planting, my wife, believing that I 
had weakened, sarcastically suggested that we lay in a 
supply of canned vegetables during the present 
early summer sales. Anticipating such a 
thrust, I patiently informed her that when - 
soil is first flooded then turned over and 
. mulched, it is best for it to lie over a few 
days before it is planted so that the 
moisture applied will become evenly 
distributed. With the soil of this tiny 
; plot turned over and in good shape, I 
made up a rough planting chart, 





Ninety ears of Golden Bantam from a 
plot 10x10 feet is a good om. Above, 
some of our Chinese cabbage 
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This trellis of six hills produced eighty- 
five cucumbers up to August 12th 


which, with some additions, is 
reproduced on the opposite page. 
In my opinion the first step in 
making a successful garden is 
to “plan the plantings’’. The 
plantings were a bit crowded, but 
under the genial southern California 
sun such intercropping is practical and 
in my case, a necessity. I realized that 
my space was discouragingly limited and 
would not produce a large quantity of green 
stuff, so I determined to make it turn out as 
much “quality stuff” as possible. Both my wife and I 
are almost vegetarians, tho we do not like all vegetables, so I 
planted only those which we eat and each in proportion to our 
mutual tastes for it. 
Before I proceed with the details of planting, let me explain 
a method of culture for root crops, greens and lettuce popular in 
the Southwest, and used, I believe, in no other vegetable grow- 
ing district of the country. It is the double row system of 
planting, evolved in southern California some years ago for 
planting root crops, spinach and lettuce under irrigation. With 
this system of planting, furrows are first drawn at desired dis- 
tances apart, then the ridge between is taken as the seed bed 
for two rows, the seed being drilled on each shoulder, close to 
the furrow. Subsequent application of water and culti- 
vation are applied in the furrow, the use of 
horse-drawn implements being possible. The 
double row has many advantages, both in 
the commercial and home garden, chief 
among these being the insurance of 
proper drainage and maximum penetra- 
tion of the sun’s heat to the roots, 
which latter is important in bringing 
about the early maturity of plants. 
The system also (Cont. on p. 49 






My wife discovers the first Kentucky 
Wonder beans. They produce prolifi- 
cally on any soil 









Suggestions for landscaping this 
house given on opposite page 


Let Mr. Stevenson help you plan your 
new home, remodel the old one or 
select the proper materials 





Designed by John W, Platt, Jr., Architect 


A Little House of English Type 


COLLIER STEVENSON 


UBSTANTIAL exterior walls of hollow tile, coated with 
rough-textured plaster, assure for this delightful little 
house of English type a structural permanency that is 

quite in line with the newer national attitude toward home 
building. In the days of our country’s quickest growth, home 
builders were all rather apt to consider almost anything suit- 
able for a home that both afforded shelter from the elements 
and the necessary amount of room. There was, indeed, gen- 
erally speaking, the unwholesome underlying thought of homes 
as temporary affairs to be vacated for others larger and better 
as the increasing purchasing power of the 
purse might allow or the expanding size 
of the family might necessitate. 

Now, however, home builders have — 


steps and the soft grayish-brown chosen for the staining of the 
— roof aptly completes an exterior scheme of simple 
charm. 

A small open entry, which could easily be glass-enclosed for 
the winter, projects from the main body of the house: and, from 
this entry, the main entrance opens to a hall of pleasant propor- 
tions. The hall is advantageous in its pero placement; for 
it serves to link into a remarkably convenient arrangement all 
portions of the house. The living room and the dining room 
flank it, and at the lower end of the hall a door gives direct 
access to the kitchen. Near this kitchen door the staircase 
rises from the hall to the second floor. 

The living room is lighted upon three 
sides and decoratively dominated by a 








begun to realize the economic advan- -» 
tages of building for the future instead of 
merely for the present, and the high cost 

of all building labor and materials de- 
serves some credit on that score. When, 
for instance, the cost of labor has so sky- 
ward a tendency, home builders see the 
futility of using cheap materials that 
cannot be depended upon for long con- 
tinued service, hence they wisely decide 
to build for permanence by the use of 
materials of proven dependability. Hol- 
low tile is, therefore, the choice of many 
discerning home builders, for it is not 
only fire-resisting but moisture proof. 
Furthermore, the inner spaces that give 
it the right to its name enable hollow tile 
to function as a very effective insulation 
against both outdoor heat and cold; 
thereby assuring homes of continuous 
comfort. 

An agreeable color scheme is presented 
by the pictured home. Thus the plastered 
walls, which are of a warm light grayish 
tone, serve as an appropriate background 
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brick and for woodwork that is chiefly 


gray enters in the form of porch floors and 
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—] 4 wide fireplace located between the French 
BLD ROOM casements leading to the living porch on 
raigites the right side of the house. Incidentally, 
the windows in the living room and in the 
other rooms upon the first floor are 
blessed sith the deep reveals that are 
always ‘architecturally appealing. Com- 
mendable, too, is the placement of all the 
needed wall openings in such a well consid- 
ered way that excellent space is reserved 
for proper furnishing. 

The matter of space is instanced again 
in the dining room, where a bay — 
high-placed casements has been crea 
for a sideboard, leaving a long wall space 
near the kitchen door for a serving 
table. Grouped windows set in another 
wall guarantee abundant light and air for 
the dining room. 

The kitchen is a domain of the utmost 
comfort and convenience. Lighted from 
two sides, it is at all times cheerful; its 
breakfast nook even being arranged to 
catch the morning sunshine. Sink, iron- 
ing board and dresser are built in and the 
range is age to provide three working 
sides. In the rear entry a built-in 
refrigerator is featured. Another entry, 
situated at the grade line, is reached from 
the kitchen by means of the cellar stairs. 
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Planting List 
Deciduous Shrubs 16. Syringa vulgaris var. Gloire De Moulins— 31. Clethra alnifolia—Summersweet 

1. Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead Lilac 
2. Rosa rugosa—Rugosa rose 17. Syringa vulgaris var. Ellen Willmott—Lilac Evergreens 
3. Symphoricarpos racemosus—Common snow- 18- Syringa vulgaris var. Mme. Lemoine—Lilac 32. Thuja occidentalis—American arborvitae 

berry 19. Syringa vulgaris rar. Philemon—Lilac 33. Juniperus virginiana—Redcedar 
4. Symphoricarpos vulgaris—Coralberry 20. Syringa vulgaris var. Justi—Lilac 
5. Aenhais saunenl--Edainne honeysuckle 21. Viburnum tomentosum plicatum—Japanese Deciduous Trees 
6. Ligustrum ibota regelianum—Regel privet snowball 34. Quercus palustris—Pin oak 

| 7. Ceanothus americanus—Jersey-tea 22. Viburnum lantana—Wayfaring tree 35. Ulmus americana—American elm 

8. Rosa rubiginosa—Sweetbrier rose 23. Viburnum acerifolium—Mapleleaf viburnum 36. Quercus rubra—Common red oak 
9. Lonicera bella albida—Belle honeysuckle 24. Cornus paniculata—Gray dogwood 37. Fraxinus americana—White ash 
10. Deulzia scabra—Fuzzy deutzia 25. Philadelphus grandiflorus — Big scentless 38. Liquidambar styracifua—Sweetgum 
11. Syringa vulgaris var. Ludwig Spaeth—Lilac mockorange 39. Acer saccharum—Sugar maple 
12. Syringa vulgaris var. Congo—Lilac 26. Prunus tomentosa—Nanking cherry 40. Quercus coccinea—Scarlet oak 
13. Syringa vulgaris var. Volean—Lilac 27. Spiraea tomentosa—Hardhack 41. Fagus americana—American beech 
14. Syringa vulgaris var. Charles the Tenth— 28. Cornus amomum—Silky dogwood " 

Lilac 29. Forsythia suspensa—Weeping forsythia Vines 
15. Syringa vulgaris var. Macrostachya—Lilac 30. Weigela rosea—Pink weigela 42. Ampelopsis tricuepidata—Japanese creeper 

Names taken jrom Standardized Plant Names as approved by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 1923 











Landscape Planning Service 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member American Society of Landscape Architects 


N the study of the lot arrangement for the house illustrated 
| on this page the American obsession for having the house 
parallel to the lot line has been disregarded. On the 
triangular lot chosen, a much more economical and attractive 
result was obtained by having the long axis of the house and 
garden nearly lel to the street. In this position, the broad 
sweep of front lawn, thus made available gives dignity in setting 
worl of a much larger tract of ground. Ample space also is 
reserved for service and the garden and the rear lawn provides 
secluded spots, adding outdoor living rooms directly connected 
with the house by French windows on the porch. The house is 
set well back from the street and the extreme width of the 
property makes it possible to give the house a setting, such 
as is not obtainable when the 
property has the traditional 
city lot width. 


gardener. One’s favorite flowers may here be arranged in 
attractive design. Either annuals or perennials may be used. 
Water plants should be planted in the area immediately sur- 
rounding the pool. 

The remaining area has been given an informal treatment. 
The wall of the garage is an excellent opportunity to gain a wall 
fountain. Red cedars and Japanese creeper have been sug- 
gested as the plants best suited to enhance the fountain. This 
area also contains either a sun dial or bird bath, placed at a 
strategic point. In this secluded area the children may play 
without interference or harm, and the housewife may bri 
such of her household duties as will permit of being perform 
out in the open and under friendly trees. 

The garage is located at the 
rear of the lot and sufficient 
space has been provided for 





The porch off the living 
room forms an ideal transition 


an auto turn which is a practi- 
cal feature. 





from the house to the garden 
and was the logical point from 
which to plan the garden. The 
service portion of the house is 
closely related with the strvice 
portion of the property, thus 
adding convenience to the plan. 
It is limited in area, but ample 
for its purpose. 

The garden is very simple in 
outline, and would not require 
a great amount of extra work. 
A panel of grass, bordered by 
flagstone paths, with a circular 
pool at the extreme end, bor- 
dered with flower beds, forms 
the garden plan. As it hap- 
pens, the pool is at the lowest 
point in the property, thus 
affording a view of it from the 

rch and the first story of the 

ouse. The vista from the 
porch, down thru the garden 
1s closed by the garden house 
and its attending high plant- 
ing. The planting near the 
house and adjacent to the 
grass panel has been confined 
entirely to very choice lilacs. 

















Practically everything that a 
home owner could wish for is 
incorporated in this arrange- 
ment. A large area of lawn, 
sufficiently shaded, forms the 
front yard; a formal garden 
with beautiful plantings and 
formal walks is visible from the 
living room porch and provides 
practically another room in 
summer, and a fair-sized back- 
yard screened off by shrubbery 

_ affords a place for the children 
to play. The arrangement as 
a whole is very attractive and 
practical. 

Every home has many i- 
bilities and its owner should 
strive to achieve a garden of 
some kind. Gardening as an 
avocation is not to sur- 
passed. The gardener will find 
that in working about his 
home, fixing this, planning for 
that, and remodeling here, that 
“We are nearer God’s heart 
in a garden than anywhere 
else on earth.” 





The lilacs, together with flow- 
ers chosen for a good succession 
of bloom, will make a very 
pleasing garden. 

The area around the pool 
which is devoted to flowers pre- 
sents many possibilities to the 


Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the above 

plan to anyone who is interested. A moderate charge is made 

to cover cost. He will likewise be glad to answer any ques- 

tion by letter which you may care to ask concerning this 

plan. This service is free to all subscribers, but he cannot 
make individual plans on this basis 

Better Homes and Gardens, January, 1925 


The landscape architect may 
help to plan your grounds for 
you but your yard and garden 
will never be your own until 
you have put to work some of 
your own ideas and performed 
at least a part of the actual 
labor involved. 
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How to arrange the salad service for a buffet luncheon is shown above, the rest of the table being cut away in the photograph 





Salads Add Interest to Winter Meals 


E of America have learned from 

the French to look upon salad as a 

necessary part of every successful 
dinner, and as the principal feature, 
frequently, of the home luncheon. We 
have learned that it is a healthful pleasure 
—or a pleasureable health chore, if you 
ee to look upon it that way—to eat 
reely of fresh vegetables and lettuce, for 
while their value in calories is low their 
mineral value is high, to say nothing of 
the vitamines which are plentiful in the 
leafy vegetables and in the oranges and 
the lemon juice used in the construction 
of salads. 

Following are some simple but interest- 
ing suggestions for salad making, and 
directions for making a few different dress- 
ings as well: 

Sweet Salad Dressing 

Take enough olive oil to serve the salad, 
and add powdered sugar until it is a 
creamy mass. Thin with lemon or grape- 
fruit juice, or juice from maraschino 
cherries, as preferred, and pour over the 
fruit. 

Orange and Peanut Salad 

Remove skin from one banana; scrape 
cut in quarters and roll in finely chopped 
peanuts. Pare two oranges and cut them 
in slices; cut out centers and put a 
piece of banana thru each slice. Arrange 
on lettuce leaves and serve with French 

ing. 
Apricot Salad 

Allow two halves of canned apricots 
for each plate, and four creamed walnuts 
(cream cheese rolled into balls with a 
walnut on each side). Place cheese in 
the apricot centers and serve with 
French dressing in boat-shaped lettuce 
leaves. 

Savory Salad Dressing 

Four -tablespoonfuls of olive oil or 
salad oil, one tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, one and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of catsup, one-half tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, and a 
few grains of paprika. Beat till well 
blended and serve at once on salad 
greens. 

Indiana Salad 

One cupful of shelled peanuts, four 
large bananas, a few white grapes, and 
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one cupful of mayonnaise dressing. Put 
peanuts thru a food chopper, split bana- 
nas and roll them in the dressing, then in 
the nuts. Serve on lettuce leaves, using 
the white grapes for a garnish. 


A Fruit Combination 


A good fruit combination for salad is 
canned pineapple, orange, and grapefruit, 
or pineapple, orange and canned ps 
Have all fruit very cold and the grape- 
fruit free from skin and seeds. Serve 
these fruit combinations with a sweet 
salad dressing. 

Cheese Salad 

Combine equal parts of cottage cheese 

and ground walnut meats, seasoning with 


salt and cayenne pepper. Form into 
balls and roll in finely cut celery, then 


in chopped parsley. Roll again in 
chopped nut meats. Serve with mayon- 
naise. 


Salmon Salad 

Drain one small can of salmon and pick 
out the bones and skin. To the salmon 
add one-half cupful of broken walnut 
meats, one cupful of celery cut fine, and 
two sweet pickles chopped. Mix with 
boiled salad dressing sr sedh serving on 
lettuce leaves. 

Boiled Salad Dressing 

One egg, one teaspoonful each of salt 
and mustard, one-half cupful of vinegar, 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar, four teaspoon- 
fuls of flour (sifted), one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk. Put dry ingredients into 
double boiler, add egg and then milk, 
mixing carefully. Stir constantly over 
boiling water; add vinegar slowly as it 
begins to thicken and cook until thick. 
Pour into a glass jar. This dressing will 
keep a long time in a cool place. 


Hungarian Salad 
Mix lightly two — of diced apples, 


‘one-half cupful of 


c ye celery, one- 
half cupful of chop nuts, one-half 
cupful of seedless raisins. Serve on 


lettuce or romaine leaves with a boiled. 


salad dressing. Garnish with halved 
maraschino cherries. 
Cauliflower Salad 

Separate a cauliflower into flowrets 
and boil in salted water until barely 
tender. Drain carefully, to avoid mash- 
ing the vegetable, and pour over all a 
French dressing made with tarragon 


vinegar. A ng wg of onion juice or 
onion salt may be added if desired. 

Arrange neatly in an earthenware 
bowl, and let stand where it will become 
thoroly chilled. At serving time turn 
out on a chop plate, pour over the 
mould mayonnaise or tartar sauce, and 
garnish with head lettuce cut into 
eighths and with sliced hard-cooked eggs. 
Serve mayonnaise dressing in a bowl, 
also. 

Bacon Salad 


The ingredients for this salad are prac- 
tically always procurable, since it is now 
possible to find head lettuce in even the 
small grocery stores thruout the winter 
at reasonable prices. Being tart, it is 
particularly tasty with meat dishes. 

To make it, fry six or eight slices of 
bacon until nicely crisped and brown 
but not too dry, and drain on soft paper. 
Break up into small pieces and reserve 
for later use. 

To six tablespoonfuls of the bacon fat 
add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar or 
lemon juice and heat in the upper part 
of a double boiler. Beat together three 
egg yolks and a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful each of paprika and mustard, and 
cook together with the vinegar and fat, 
stirring constantly, until it is slightly 
thickened. Set aside to cool. 

When the dressing is cold, shred a 
head’ of lettuce and mix with it the 
cooked bacon; add the dressing, toss 
lightly together and serve at once. 


Cherry Salad 


Drain the juice from a can of Royal 
Anne cherries, and carefully remove the 
we In the meantime, have as many 

azelnuts (filberts), as you have cher- 
ries, marinating in a French dressing 
made of half a cupful of oil, a fourth of 
a cupful of lemon juice and a sprinkle 
of salt. These should stand an hour or 
more. Before serving, stuff each cherry 
with a nut in place of the pit, and serve 
in lettuce nests, sprinkled with oil and a 
little lemon juice. 


ge with py other —_ aie 
try ing smart little carrots out of yel- 
low cheese, concealing half an olive inside 
each, and sticking a sprig of parsley in the 
end for the characteristic feathery green- 
ery. The cheese may be grated or run 
thru the food chopper before shaping. 
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A New COACH 


Recognizing the demand for a truly com- 
fortable and economical car of the coach 
type, Dodge Brothers have provided it. 


The new Coach reveals a characteristic 
maturity of design—in the low-swung 
lines of the body, in the arrangement of 
the interior for five-passenger comfort, 
and in the exceptional dimensions of the 
doors and windows. 


The car is Duco finished in Dodge Brothers 


blue with a body stripe of cartouche yellow. 
Fittings and fixtures are first quality 


throughout, and balloon tires are standard 
equipment. 

So far as riding comfort and dependability 
are concerned, it is only necessary to add 
that the Coach is built on Dodge Brothers 
sturdy chassis and cushioned by Dodge 
Brothers underslung springs. 


The price is $1095 f. o. b. Detroit 


Donose BrotHers DetTROo!IT 


Douce Brotrers (CANADA) Lim'iTeD 
WALHERVILLE. ONTARIO 














DMITTING that I am a 
dyed - in - the - wool southern 
California booster, yet, there 

come over me at this season of the 


My Forty Years With Plants 


CONDUCTED BY D. W. COOLIDGE 


Who Doesn’t Remember the 
Old Haw Tree and Its Fruit? 






object in the shrubbery. Crataegus 
cordata is one of the prettiest, par- 
ticularly for its fruits, of any that 

have seen. There are many 





year, times when I long for the 
enchanting colorful woods of south- 
eastern Iowa where I spent my 
boyhood. I knew every tree that 
bore the largest and best hickory 


nuts. These, I gathered in quanti- Coast conditions. 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Coolidge will be glad to 
answer your questions in regard 
their culture and propagation. He is especially 
ready to answer questions concerning Pacific 


species and varieties of the large 
fruiting sorts, but I know of none 
more prolific and showy than the 
one named, Crataegus carrierei. A 
wonderfully beautiful species was 
found in China by Mr. Frank N. 


to plants, 





ties to lay away for the winter. The 
finest of the large black walnuts 
were on trees so large that did not admit of climbing and for 
these I had to wait until a hard freeze dislodged them. 
Perhaps the one thing that attracted me to the woods at 
this time of the year were the large red haws. Yum, yum, how 
I did gobble them. These, likewise, I knew the location of the 
largest and juiciest specimens, Some seasons the fruit would be 
so infested with worms 
(I presume they were 
the larvae of the codling 
moth), that I would 
tramp for miles in pur- 
suit of perfect fruit. 
The first years of my 
residence in California 
were of absorbing inter- 
est. The oranges, lem- 
ons, kumquats, grape- 
fruit, guavas, loquats 
and Japanese persim- 
mons were so new to all 
former experiences that 
it seemed that nothing 
more could be desired, 
but as with all other ex- 
periences, these became 
commonplace, and a 
yearning came over me 
to again see and taste 
those fruits of my child- 
hood days, and I imme- 
diately set about to pro- 
eure some trees of the 
edible hawthorne. I did 
not send back to Iowa 
for plants dug from the 
wilds because I knew the 
extreme probability 
would be that nothing 
but inferior seedlings 
could be obtained, so I 
happened to get in touch 
with a nurseryman who 
was specializing in this 
character of plants and 
among others, I secured 
plants of Crataegus car- 
rierei which I planted, 
and the reader can never 
know my joy when after 
a year or two these 
plants produced quan- 
tities of most beautiful haws typical of the best known in my 
boyhood. In our section, they color beautifully and have very 
good eating qualities, but I sometimes think that they are not 
quite as good as those I knew in old Iowa. 4 
The family of Crataegus is a very large one. The name is 
derived from Kratos (strength) on account of the hardiness of 
the wood. The Crataegus, hawthornes, are pretty generally 
dispersed over the temperate zones of the earth. Until recently, 
both the deciduous and evergreen hawthornes were known as 
Crataegus, but now a division has been made and the evergreen 
ere are known as Pyracantha. Among the real Crataegus, 
that is the! deciduous ones, are a great many species 
wn for their* flowers alone, and those that produce 
ouble flowers rarely bear fruits or berries. These flowering 
Crataegus or hawthornes, both single and double flowered, come 
in white, light and dark pink and red, and are a real acquisition 
to any garden. Most of the single-flowered species produce 


quantities of red berries that make the tree a most conspicuous 
24 








A two-year graft of Crataegus carrierei 


Meyer, an explorer in the Plant 
Introduction Bureau, Department 
of Agriculture, who pathetically lost his life on one of these 
exploration trips. Crataegus pinnatifida is very distinct both 
in foliage and fruit from most of the American species. As its 
name implies, it has very pretty pinnate foliage, is a somewhat 
dwarf grower, but its fruits are much larger than any of the 
American species that I have seen. They are also very distinct 
in color, being of a very 
beautiful crimson red 
rather than the scar- 
lets of the American 
sort. Mr. Meyer made 
the statement that in 
parts of China he found 
this as a commercial 
fruit on the fruit stands 
and that it was highly 
esteemed by the na- 
tives for jelly making 
and preserving. The 
Crataegus are so easy 
of propagation that | 
wonder why not more 
of them are seen in our 
planting. I have found 
that quince makes a 
very satisfactory root- 
stalk. Everyone who 
has grown fruit trees 
knows that the quince 
roots readily from cut- 
tings. Here on the 
Pacific coast, we put 
ae in the open 
ground in January, but 
in the East, in colder 
latitudes, the best 
method would be to 
make the cuttings, 
which should be about 
a foot long, in Decem- 
ber, or as early as the 
wood becomes dor- 
mant, and bed them 
in sand, keeping it 
moist and pla in 
the cellar or some place 
where freezing is not 
too severe, and then 
line them out in the 
open ground as soon 
; y . as the frost is out, and 
in condition for working. These'cuttings should make sufficient 
growth so that by August they can be budded. The Crataegus 
can be easily grafted on quince, apple, or pear roots. Of course, 
haws can be grown from seed but every plantsman knows that 
seedlings are always erratic, usually degenerating, and have the 
additional disadvantage in being much longer in coming in 
fruit. The picture here shown is a topworked quince the second 
year after grafting. 

_ Possibly the haws will never be grown for their edible quali- 
ties alone, but the trees when laden with their beautiful fruit 
and wonderful autumn foliage coupled with their extreme 
hardiness and adaptability to so many sections of the country, 
should warrant their more universal use in planting. 

From the standpoint of beauty alone, perhaps the section 
of these hawthornes known as Pyracantha would commend 
themselves over the real Crataegus. Unfortunately, not many of 
them are of sufficient hardiness to endure the Middle West 
winters, but here on the Pacific coast (Cont. on p. 46 
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is Your Opportunity For Saving 


you should have this book in your 
home. You should know the right 
price to pay. You, too, can save money 
on everything you buy. 

And what an opportunity for saving 
this book brings to you! In appearance 
it is a book. Actually, it is one of the 
largest general stores in the world 
brought right to your door. Thus you 
have before you the most complete as- 
sortment of goods and can select exact- 
ly what you want. 


How the Lowest Prices are 
Made for You 


Our goods are bought for spot cash. 
Cash always buys cheapest. They are 
bought in the largest quantities—tak- 
ing even the whole output of a factory. 
Our buyers search the markets of the 
world for you. East, West, South, they 
go—to Europe, wherever there is a pos- 
sibility of buying standard reliable mer- 
chandise, at lower than market prices. 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise has been bought for this book. 
Bought in quantities that compel low 
prices. Bought so that whatever you 
need, the merchandise is ready for im- 
mediate shipment to you. 


“Ward Quality” Means 
Reliable Goods Only 
But in our world wide search for bar- 


gains, we never lose sight of Quality. 
We do not believe you want “cheap” 
goods. We do believe you want good 
goods, sold cheaply. 

At Ward’s we never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price. We will not deal in 
“cheap” goods that are not worth the 
price you pay. We will not cut service- 
ability to make a lower price. Your sat- 
isfaction with everything you buy, we 
place first. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm 


The Woman’s needs are nearly all 
supplied in this Catalogue. The most 
beautiful fashions for Spring and Sum- 
mer, dresses, hats, coats, everything in 
wearing apparel in the best style for the 
school or college girl, the young woman 
or the matron, has been selected in New 
York by our fashion experts. 


Every Man’s wants are supplied. 
Almost everything a man or boy wears 
or uses around the home or farm, at 
prices that mean a big saving. 

For the Home, there is every new 
thing, from household inventions to the 
newest patterns in rugs and curtains, 
the best designs in furniture. Every- 
thing that goes to make a home more 
delightful and more convenient is of- 
fered at a saving. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Your Orders 


are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


When your order comes 
to Ward’s it is appre- 
ciated. It is given care- 
ful attention immedi- 
ately. Most of the 
orders are actually 
shipped within 24 
hours. 


Filling in this Coupon 
Brings the Catalogue Free 


We want you to become acquainted 
with Ward’s. We offer you this cata- 
logue to get acquainted with you. 
Write for your copy. It costs you 
nothing to find out for yourself the 
saving, the satisfaction Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. offers you. 











To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.130-H 

Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 

Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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OUR HOME 


I have been confined to the house for over three 
years but reading Better Homes and Gardens brings 
the beautiful outdoors to my room. I have a beauti- 
ful home of my own and every time your paper 
arrives how I long to go out on my grounds and work 
with my plants. It never fails to bring back the 








old-time love and enthusiasm for my garden and the 
heavenly hours I spent digging and working it. Read- 
ing Better Homes and Gardens is the next, best thing 
so I try to content myself studying its interesting 


pages until the next magazine comes along. I am 
making my home with my brother who watches for 
it as eagerly as I do. 

This was a barren piece of land, three acres in the 
city limits of Windom. In five years we had an apple 
and plum orchard, berries, trees, shrubs, roses, iris, 
and many other varieties. We have also a space 
devoted entirely to native’ flowers and plants. ho 
does not know the dainty hepaticas, the glistening 
white bloodroot, quaint jJack-in-the-pulpit, and many 
others? These grow and flourish in a sheltered noo 
in the orchard and form one of the most interesting 
spots in the garden. They take us back to the deep 
yg where we gathered them in childhood's happy 

ays. 

I am writing this to encourage others to build up 
and beautify homes. It can be accomplished in spite 
of all kinds of adversities—Mrs. Bertha Zuel, 
Windom, Minn. 


MY HOBBY 


It is very true that many people appreciate flowers 
but do not raise them for various reasons. One reason 
is that they simply never got started. I have been 
trying to interest some of my young neighbors in 
flowers by passing on my surplus dahlia bulbs to them. 

One of my hobbies is the improving of vegetables 
and potatoes thru selecting high yielding or special 
types that I find when harvesting. Last year’s row 
of parsnips were dandies of a , type. Three 
specimens were very short and were planted this 
spring and their has been gathered to work with 
next year. New varieties of potatoes are being 
developed from seed. 

If you had written the histories that I studied in 
school, I believe I would have enjoyed the subject 
much more. Most histories are written in such an 
impersonal style. I have enjoyed the “Homes of 


Famous Americans.” 
Let’s have some more stories like those about the 
boys and girls.—Ralph J. Ayr, Eastonville, Colorado. 





MY SENTIMENTS 


How does the busy housewife 
Improve her leisure hours? 

By reading from “our” magazine 
Just how to raise her flowers. 


You teach us many useful things 
But one I often note 

You never tell us in your talks 
How women folks should vote. 


But being just a man, of course 
No doubt was early taught 

That women folks should stay at home 
While men the havoc wrought. 


But never mind, we don’t object; 
We women folks can meet it. 
Just send the magazine along; 
There’s none, we know, can beat it. 
—Florence Dorsey, Riverdale, Ga. 


A REAL GARDENER 


It is no wonder that A. G. Bjorklund, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, raises such fine flowers when he has such 
a willing helper to do the work. This young gardener 





dressed in overalls certainly knows how to “land- 
scape” any garden.—Editor. 


ENJOYS THE MAGAZINE 


I think Better Homes and Gardens is one of the 
most practical magazines published. It meets the 
needs of that large class of people who need it most— 
the busy people who love their tomes and who love 
to grow better fruits, better flowers and have better 
gardens. I am glad that you are planning a depart- 
ment for the boys and girls for they need to grow 
a' as well as gardens and flowers.—Mrs. W. J. 

ean, Comanche, Okla. 





At the bottom of this page are shown “before 
and after’ pictures of one backyard. These 
pictures were sent in by Mrs. J. W. Fought, 
Columbus, Ohio, and show what can be ac- 
complished in a garden in one summer 
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RAISING EARLY TOMATOES 

J. O. Hovland, Flaxton, North Dakota, sends us 
this picture to show what kind of tomatoes can be 
raised in North Dakota. Note the unique way he 
stakes them. Mr. Hovland says that he picked his 
first tomatoes July 16th, which is quite a record for 
that section of the country.—Editor. 











THE PROPAGATION OF SHRUBS 


Many ornamental shrubs, such as_tamarix, 
hydrangea, privet, buddleia, mockorange, althea and 
others, are easily propagated from cuttings made 
while the wood is dormant during fall, or early spring, 
before leaf development starts. Some shrubs are of 
slow gest. requiring three or four years to grow a 
good bush from a cutting. Others like the buddleia 
and tamarix grow ay The buddieia will make a 
large plant and bloom the first season from cuttings 
started in the fall and kept in the house during the 
winter. 

Cuttings are usually made containing three or four 
buds from wood of the previous season's growth. 
These are set in rich sandy soil with several buds 
above the ground. By the following spring they will 
be ready to set out in their permanent location. 

Lilacs, snowball, althea, spirea, flowering almond 
and other shrubs throw up new shoots from the roots. 
These, when taken up with a seo 9 of the root and 
reset. will grow tapidly and bloom in a few years. 

Roses, aga | the ramblers, are easily started 
from cuttings. hey are cut five or six inches in 
length and contain three or four buds. Cuttings 
taken in the fall should be cut soon after tne leaves 
drop and buried below the frost line. In the spring 
they are planted in a partially shaded location. Soft 
wood cuttings taken during the summer are easily 
rooted if kept covered with an inverted fruit jar and 
shielded from the sun.—Fred C. Walter, Loveland, 
Colorado. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC SUBSCRIBER 


We afe so enthusiastic over Better Homes and 
Gardefs and we feel that we could hardly get along 
without it. We really never thought much about 
owning our own home until your magazine came along. 
One and one-half years ago we bought an acre and 
then about a year ago the house burned down so you 
see we are interes in a “Windy Inn” of our own 


soon and the article in the November issue on the 
subject sure encouraged a would-be home owner. I 
hardly know which subject interests me the most.— 
Mrs. Alfred Attebury, Notus, Idaho. 
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The Charm of Decorative Iron 
Continued from page 17 


floor standards upon which we nowadays 
impose our aquaria, flower holders and 
bird eages. Floor lamps and towering 
candelabra also assume altogether charm- 
ing form when developed in iron. The 
candelabra, which are generally used to 
flank a fireplace, rarely exhibit — 
ornamentation, but the lamp standards 
often show a prodigal use of glistening 
prisms and flowers of gaily painted tin. 

For the occasional chairs and for the 
smaller stands and tables now considered 
indispensable in the furnishing of living 
rooms and sunrooms, iron is much to the 
fore at present. And no wonder! Twisted 
into an infinite variety of beautiful forms, 
exquisitely painted and sometimes gilded, 
this ultra-modern furniture of iron is 
vastly appealing to the eye. It is, too, 
so marvelously adaptable that it accords 
satisfactorily with furniture of both 
wickerware and wood. In one interesting 
sunroom three small side chairs and an 
oblong table are of blue-green iron faintly 
touched with yellow, blue and rose. The 
table top is of yellow-veined black marble 
and the chair seats are of black patent 
leather—these notes of decided black 
authorizing the introduction of black 











A Roman chair of sturdy iron is an excellent 
occasional piece for use in a room of 
Italian type 


enameled wicker chairs, cushioned in a 
blue-green rep, striped in black, rose, 
blue and yellow. The overdraperies and 
portieres are of lustrous black sateen 
flower patterned in the colors of the 
furniture and rep, the glass curtains 
being of coarse net in sunny yellow. An 
unpatterned rug of bluish-green and 
walls of deep cream create a background 
of idealistic quality for a decorative 
scheme of much smartness. 

There are many rooms in which iron 
can appropriately be employed for light- 
ing fixtures, notably any rooms of 
Italian, Spanish or Elizabethan character. 
Its ruggedness also suggests iron as a 
suitable element for rooms intended for 
masculine occupation. Smoking stands, 
lamps and fireplace fittings are obvious 
ways of using iron, but iron dressing 
tables are more novel and individualistic. 
And, for the simple dressing table which 
the average man demands, what could 
be better than a small console table of 
iron, with an iron-framed mirror hung on 
the wall above? Supplemented by two 
or three carefully chosen pieces of similar 
type, the effect of such an arrangement 
could scarcely be other than agreeable; 
the iron, mes 5 moderately and with much 
discretion, admirably fulfilling its par- 
ticular mission as a decorative tonic! 
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Youll be proud of it 


You can get a sing me Bed of 
a 


such beauty of design that you'll be 
just as proud of it as of a new 
oriental rug or a fine piano. 


Beautiful period designs, in rich 
woods, sometimes hand carved; up- 
holstered in the finest fabrics; a piece 
of furniture that will grace any home. 


The fact that you have, concealed 
under all this beauty, a very com- 
fortable bed, with easy springs and 
a good mattress, makes it all the 
more a matter of pride. 


There’s no reason, any more, for 


the ordinary davenport; the Daven 

ort Bed is just as luxurious, with 
the added advantage of providing 
comfort as a bed. It is taking the 
place of the ordinary davenport in 
many fine homes, in many of the 
best hotels, and some exclusive 
clubs. 


A Davenport Bed has easy springs 
to sit on; and a separate set of springs 
to sleep on, a comfortable bed with 
a mattress of its own, when an 
extra bed is wanted. It is the modern 
idea in living-room furnishing. It 
represents progress. 


“The Home in Good Taste”’ 1s an interesting booklet show- 
ing nearly a hundred styles of Davenport Beds. Give 
the name of your furniture store when you write for it. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 
1146 Standard Oil Building, Chicago 


Che Davenport Bed 


SERVES BY DAY 






AND BY NIGH-T 


© 1925 DMBofA 
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Rare Art Shades 


for your 1925 garden 


Supreme in size and form—even more distin- 
guished for their new and rare pastel colors— 
are Elliott’s 1925 selections in easily grown 
arden flowers. Old favorites bred to size and 
eauty hitherto undreamed of. Just as easy to 
grow as the commoner forms but infinitely more 
lovely. Available in limited quantities only 
for: 1925. 


Elliott’s Giant Pastel Snapdragons. Newest 
] ane largest of all ‘‘Snaps;’’ unique and 

most artistic in coloring. Old gold, pastel 
rose and lavender, warm terra cotta, russet and 
coppery tones. Thickly clustered blossoms on 
mammoth 3-foot spikes. Ideal for cutting. 
Pkt. 35 cents. 


Elliott’s Sweet Scented Lupines. Delicate, 
2 enchanting perfume and a wealth of soft 

harmonious shades distinguish this famous 
strain. Hardy perennials, thriving in full sun 
or partial shade. Frequent cutting prolongs the 
blooming period from’ Mayon to. early. fall. 
Tall spires of pink, rose, sky blue, amber, fawn 
and artistic bicolors. Pkt. 50 cents. 


Elliott’s Violet Blue Balcony Petunia. One 
3 of the most superbly colored flowers we have 

ever seen—a lovely deep shade of pure 
violet blue—rare in flowers ‘of any kind and 
absolutely unique in Petunias. A mass of big, 
velvety blooms from early summer te late fall. 
Pkt. 25 cents. 


Elliott’s Mammoth Pastel Zinnias. The larg- 
4 est strain of Zinnias ever developed and the 

most beautiful. Not the raw, glaring colors 
of the familiar types but softer pastel combina- 
tions of salmon, rose, lavender, old gold, burnt 
orange, deep crimson and violet. Flowers often 
6 inches across, with deep, full centers. Sensa- 
tional in every way. Pkt. 40 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


One full size packet each of $ 25 
Elliott’s four new Art Shade 
Selections for 1925, postpaid iy 


Supply limited: please order early 
Send for this Book 


Elliott’s ‘‘Flower and Vegetable Gardens’’ for 
1925 describes all of the finest varieties of 
flowers, including many valuable new introduc- 
tions. Makes garden planning interesting, easy, 
and resultful. Free to all who are interested 
in fine gardens, Write for it today. 


ELLIOTT 
NURSERY CoO. 
Established 1889 


521 Magee Building 
PITTSBURGH, 
PENN. 
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HARLES LATHROP PACK is a 
quiet, intense individual who head- 
ed the American Forestry Associa- 

tion for years. His hobby and lifework 
can best be summed up in his quick and 
nervous speech as “Grow things!” This 
has been his hobby ever since he earned 
his first shining dollar in Cleveland by 
growing bigger, rounder and redder toma- 
toes than anyone else could grow. 

In the first place, Mr. Pack loves trees. 
You would enjoy hearing his talk about 
them; he does it in such an intimate, 
friendly and knowing way that you 
realize at once that he loves growing 
trees. This belief is strengthened as he 
unfolds his ideas about planting trees. 
He enjoys quoting a little poem by Lucy 
Larcom: 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants love. 
Tents of coolness spreading out 
above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 


Gifts that grow are blest; 
Hands that bless are blest. 
Plant! Life does the rest. 


“Tf you or your city have not joined 
the army who are planting trees, enlist 
now,” Mr. Pack says. “With interest 
growing in this movement do not allow 
yourself or your community to lag 
behind. It is one of the most important 
pieces of constructive work in the United 
States in which you can have a part.” 
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Folks Not Afraid Of An Idea 


I. Charles Lathrop Pack 


The true spirit of the planter, Mr. Pack 
believes, is that he is doing something for 
tomorrow—something for posterity. “He 
thinks of the future and of the enjoyment 
and blessing which will come to those yet 
unbern from the seed of the tree which he 
plants,” he says in his very convincing 
tone. He continued: “Similarly, the 
future will rise to call those blessed who 
today are adorning our parks and avenues 
and the country’s highways with hand- 
some ornamental trees. Many of. these 
will have a utilitarian value in and of 
themselves; but their greatest value from 
the economic point of view is likely to be 
the interest which they arouse in practical 
forestry, in conservatism, and in encour- 
aging a more thoro and nation-wide study 
in the subject of timber resources. This is 
a matter which will become of greater 
and greater importance with the advance 
of our civilization and with the increase 
of our population.” 

Let’s see what Mr. Pack has to say 
about planting street trees—advice from 
an expert on this subject is valuable— 
and what is true of planting street trees 
in their many varieties is also true of the 
other trees one may plan on planting 
around their home and grounds. 

“Tn selecting trees for street planting,” 
he instructs, “the following qualities 
should be considered in about the order 
named; from, hardiness or adaptability, 
rapidity of growth, shade, protection, 
neatness and beauty. 

“A tree on a street is at a disad- 





Charles Lathrop Pack, whose idea is “more trees” 
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vantage, and so some care must be used 
in selegging the best variety for the - 
ticular locality and then they should be 
planted carefully and well cared for. 
Trees that will look well on a narrow 
street may not be suited for a wider 
street or broader avenue. If there is any 
doubt on the question, it is advisable to 
consult your state forest commission or 
some other reliable authority. Of course 
no general rules could be given for the 
entire United States, or even a major 
portion thereof; but in a larger part of the 
eastern and middle United States it will 
be found that for narrow streets the red 
gum, or red maple can be recommended. 
For wider streets, Norway maple, bass- 
wood, horse chestnut or pin oak; and for 
wider avenues, white oak, red oak or 
lip poplar. 

mB treat trees should have hardiness 
and adaptability. They should be 
vigorous, be able to recover from mechani- 
cal injuries and be resistant as possible 
against insect attack and disease. While 
quick growing trees are desirable in some 
ways it must be remembered that such 
varieties are likely to be shortest lived 
and will have to be replaced sooner than 
those of a somewhat slower growth. 

“Tt is not desirable to have trees which 
cast too much shade, particularly on nar- 
row streets. Houses and sidewalks need 
sun, even in summer. Again, the ques- 
tion of neatness ought to be considered; 
and trees which will break up the pave- 
ment, such as silver maples, or those 
which cover the pavement with their 
bloom in spring, such being cottonwoods 
and poplars, ought to be avoided. Ever- 
greens are not suitable for street planting 
because their shade is not wanted in the 
winter time. Black locust should not 
be planted because it is likely to be de- 
stroyed by the borer worm. Beech is a 
slow grower and casts too dense a shade 
for any street. 

“In planting a tree move as many roots 
as possible. A cloudy day is better for 
transplanting a tree than a sunny day 
because a bright sun quickly exhausts the 
stored-up moisture. An important point 
is in regard to packing the earth around 
the roots. They should have close con- 
tact with the ground, because a tree feeds 
thru its roots and therefore every small 
rootlet should be firmly in the ground. 
To do this, fill in around the roots with 
pulverized earth, working it under and 
around the roots by hand and compacting 
it. If the earth is wetted down as it is 
put in, it will make a much better con- 
tact. It must be remembered that trees 
cannot take care of themselves. They 
need food and they need attention and so 
provision should be made for their nourish- 
ment and to see that they are properly 
protected against insects and other pests 
and against damage from other causes. 

“IT believe that tree planting should 
form a permanent part of the improve- 
ment program in every city and town in 
the United States. It should not be under- 
taken in a temporary, haphazard man- 
ner; but it should receive the constant 
thought and attention of those who are 
interested in making the community 
more attractive and at the same time 
adding to the future resources of the 
United States. It must be remembered 
that what is done in one city or town 
serves as an inspiration to others, and the 
habit once formed of setting out a num- 
ber of trees every year will become a fixed 
one until it will cover the nation.”— 
Harry Botsford, 
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What Mr. Wallace Said 


FrORMER United States Secretary of Agriculture, the late 
Mr. Henry C. Wallace, reported to President Coolidge, 
November 30th, 1923, on the wheat situation: 


“It is quite apparent,” said Mr. Wallace, “that the 
Canadian farmer has advantages which enable him to 
produce wheat at materially lower costs per bushel 
than the American farmer. 


“The Canadian wheat farmer enjoys substantial advan- 
tages over the American producer in the matter of 
yields, land values, the quality of wheat he produces 
and the lower freight rates from points equally distant 
from markets. 


“The yield of wheat, a very important factor in the 
cost of production, is materially higher in Western 
Canada than in many of our wheat-producing States. 


“The freight rates from points in Montana are from 7 
to 10 cents a bushel higher than the rates in Canada 
for the same distances to Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam at the head of the Lakes, from which the rates to 
Liverpool under normal conditions are substantially 
the same as from Duluth.” 


In addition to these advantages of yield, quality and lower 
freight rates, the price of wheat is averaging higher in 
Canada than in the United States. (Compare Winnipeg and 
Chicago quotations.) 


The quality of Canada’s wheat, flour, beef, bacon, butter, 
eggs, cheese, apples and other staples has won for her a 
place in the British market in open competition with the 
world. Canada is a country for diversified farming and high- 
class live stock, with a wide variety of products, ranging 
from wheat and corn to tobacco, peaches, melons and the 
finest apples grown. 


Good Land is Cheap in Canada 


Canada is equipped to produce—with land, railroads, 
elevators, steamships, and a white man’s climate. She is 
waiting for egy mae gy people. Homesteads of 160 acres 
are offered free for those who will pioneer. Good land near 
the railroads and the towns, with roads, stores, mail service, 
telegraph and telephone connection, churches and schools, 
is offered at from $15 to $20 per acre—some of the best 
land out doors, yielding as high as 50 bushels of wheat. 


Canada is a self-governed country ruled by the will of a free people. It 
is a land of law and order, and respect for constituted authority. Canada 
has 40,000 miles of railroad opening up millions of acres of new land. 
Canada has a national plant and equipment for double her present popu- 
lation. Canada offers a hearty welcome—Government directors and super- 
visors assist settlers in securing suitable locations. Full particulars will 
be found in our free illustrated books. Use the coupon below TO-DAY. 
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Department of Immigration and Colonization 
Ottawa, Canada 
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This new kind of 
catalog—FREE 


to rose lovers! 


This new book, “Star Guide to 
Good Roses”, is the greatest help 
to rose selection ever devised. It 
contains all that was best in pre- 
vious catalogs—plus our new ex- 
clusive Index. It helps make rose- 
growing easier, by guiding you to 
the right choice of plants. 


Write today for your first-edition 
copy of this new “Guide”, 100 
pages—18 in natural colors. Get 
our complete survey and analysis 
of American roses. 











‘Fhe Hiss Read how we 
“The Kiso of then | tested many of 
Thesong of the | them in our big 
PO seine rose garden here 

Caaeee | at West Grove. 
Than anywhere Learn how weana- 

cise on earth." 1 lyzed and com- 





pared the selec- 
tions of hundreds of rose grow- 
ers, so we could tell you which 
were America’s 100 best roses. 


Write today. Be first to read 
the new “Guide”-catalog. Enjoy 
truth-revealing rose-reading such 
as you've never before had a 
chance to do, 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


* * 
Robert ae ny Box oo Grove. Pa 


The Change in Name 


There has been a change in our name, 
but none in personnel. The Conard- 
Pyle Co, is named for Alfred F. 
Conard, one of the original partners 
in the old Conard & Jones Co., and 
for Robert Pyle, our President since 
1907—the same Robert Pyle who wrote 
“How to Grow Roses”, the best-sell- 
ing book on rose growing ever issued. 
A new edition is on the press. Send 
$2.00. 


STAR ROSES ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
OR WE WILL BUY THEM BACK 
FROM YOU 
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Library Lamp 


These books may be purchased thru the Book 


Department 


Better Homes and Gardens, 


Des Moines, iowa, upon remittanceof net price. 


Garden Guide (The Amateur Gardener’s 
Hand Book), De La Mare Company. This 
comprehensive hand book for the small 
gardener has reached the fourth edition 
and several printings. It completely 
covers every phase of flower, vegetable 
and fruit gardening, together with a 
number of suggested layouts for land- 
scaping the ordinary city lot. The 
chapters are crammed full of suggestive- 
ness on every possible phase of city lot 
gardening. Suggestions are given on the 
care of the lawn, terraces, hedges, on 
building window boxes, garden seats, 
bird baths, pergolas, trellises and the like. 
Cultural directions are found on almost 
every flower grown. There is a very 
comprehensive chapter on roses, another 
on hardy flowers, another on annuals and 
perennials. Specific directions are given 
on how to grow more than thirty flowers. 
The vegetable gardeners will find much of 
specific interest and information on their 
hobby. Planting tables, the various 
suggested layouts for the vegetable 
garden, the handy hints and cultural 
directions in regard to specific: vegetables 
are worth more than the price of the 
book. It is just as comprehensive in its 
suggestions regarding the backyard fruit 
garden. Of particular interest to the 
amateur is the section on commercial 
fertilizers in common use. 

The book contains 384 pages, is sturdily 
bound in cloth and profusely illustrated. 
Price, postpaid, $1.65. 


* * * 


The Gardener’s Pocket Manual (Robert 
McBride and Company), by F. F. 
Rockwell. The title adequately de- 
scribes this handy little book of general 
hints on all kinds and types of gardening 
including flowers, vegetables, shrubs an 
trees. Has many hints on soil treat- 
ment, fertilizers and cultural methods. 
Published in 1918. Price 55 cents. 


* * * 


Everyone loves the rose. More people 
would grow them in their dooryard gar- 
dens if they had just the information 
necessary to assure them reasonable 
success. Roses are not hard to grow, 
certainly not nearly so hard as many 
people believe, if the right things are 
done at the right time. “Successful 
Rose Culture” seeks to advise the be- 
ginner as to what varieties and what 
cultural methods and care will aid him 
in successfully growing roses under aver- 
age conditions. The book contains 
nearly 200 pages, including illustrations. 
There are fourteen chapters covering 
every phase of amateur rose growing, and 
sixteen full pages of illustrations. The 
book is well Somat in cloth and is priced 


at $1.50, postpaid. Published by Better 
Homes and Gardens. 





Gardening Under Glass (Doubleday, 
Page and Company), By F. F. Rockwell. 
This authoritative work on greenhouse 
culture of flowers, vegetables and other 
plants was published in 1923. It covers 
every phase of gardening under glass 
with a chapter on growing vegetables and 
another on having roses all winter, 
which are well worth the price of the 
book. Attractively illustrated, printed 
and bound in cloth. Price $3.50. 


* * * 


Making a Garden of Small Fruits 
(Robert McBride and Company), by 
F. F. Rockwell. This little book was 
printed about ten years ago, but it is 
still worthy of the attention of the small 
gardener and the lover of small 
fruits. A very interesting book which 
adequately covers every phase of the 
subject. Well illustrated and bound in 
cloth. Price 55 cents. 


* * * 


A Manual of Cultivated Plants, the most 
recent work of Liberty M. Bailey, is thus 
described by the publishers (MacMillan): 
“The purpose of this manual is to provide 
a ready means for the identification of 
the species in the usual domestic flora of 
the continental United States and Can- 
ada. It supplies for cultivated plants 
what the usual botanical manuals supply 
for the native plants—a means of finding 
out what the plants are, what are the 
proper names and characters. It has 
diagnoses, with full keys, of more than 
3,000 species grown for food, ornament, 
and general interest, both in the open and 
under glass. It includes the fruits, 
grains, grasses, vegetables, greenhouse 
plants, ornamental shrubs and trees and 
garderi flowers. It is illustrated with 
plates showing the detailed structure of 
ferns and selaginellas conifers, grasses, 
orchids, rose family, pea family, com- 
posites and others. 

“The book will be indispensable to 


students of botany and horticulture, to 


gardeners and florists, and to all planters 
who are interested in the close identifica- 
tion of the plants they handle. There is 
no similar Saale in any language.’’ 850 
pages, price $7 net. 

* * * 


A Little Book of Climbing Plants (A. T. 
De La,Mare Company),,by Alfred C. 
Hottes. Just off the press. Completely 
covers every phase of climbing plant cul- 
ture. Well illustrated and the last word 
on the subject. Advice on building 


, pergolas, arbors and trellises is well worth 


the price of the book. Tells what 
climbers to use, how to select them, and 
how to succeed with their culture. Should 
be in every garden library. Price, post- 
paid, $1.90, 
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Does Your Budget Budge? 


Continued from page 16 


We made this amount slightly more than, 


we had been spending for food. This 
amount is a food budget as far as I am 
concerned, and it is all the budget I want 
to bother with. My wife seems to save 
quite a little out of this stated food 
money, and has bought linoleum, papered 
several rooms, and so on, out of it. That 
is fine and it shows she is a good partner, 
but if she could not supply the family 
food on the sum she receives she would 
have to have more money for the pur- 
pose. Our stomachs determine that 
budget item. And it is so regarding most 
other budget items in American families. 
Sickness comes; who can budget its cost 
in advance? A daughter is sent to col- 
lege; the expense is always less than some 
other daughter in the same college is 
costing some other father. The coal 
dealer, the gas man, the electric light man 
—these make our Light and Heat bud- 
gets for us,and what can we do about it? 
In general, I think American family 
finances are run about as well as they 
can be run. 

The great American distresses come 
thru saving money to buy worthless 
stocks and thru unfortunate business 
adventures of other kinds. No one can 
foresee these or budget against them. No 
farmer can foresee his crop failures. The 
worries of home financing come, not thru 
spending too much cnala, We thru making 
too liberal use of the credit everyone 
offers us. A mink coat that has n 
bought and paid for does not break our 
heart; it is the unpaid bill for the abso- 
lutely necessary coal that keeps us awake 
at night. I ask you, dear Clarence, how 
much do you worry about anything you 
bought three years ago? If we all lived 
so that every bill could be paid at the end 
of every month our financial worries 
would be ended and the miserable and 
useless makeshift of a budget would never 
be considered. What we need is some 
new and greater Patrick Henry to arise 
and shout, “Let Business be done on 
credit if necessary, but as for my home, 
give me Cash Purchases or Give me 
Death!” 

The lady of the house will appreciate 
this; she knows the worry of unpaid bills. 
The man of the house will appreciate it; 
he knows that often his greatest business 
worry is the fact that, however his busi- 
ness is going, he feels insecure because he 
does not know what bills are being run 
up by the home. The only budget for the 
home worth considering can be outlined 
in two words—Pay Cash. By “paying 
cash” I mean buying nothing that cannot 
be paid for within thirty days. 

Aside from this I would put no restric- 
tions on the home finances. If the money 
permits it I would go practically the 
limit. A trip to Europe, if it can be 
afforded and paid for, is no extravagance; 
neither «ze automobiles, solid gold 
andirons, diamond-studded flat-irons or 
platinum dishpans. The best is none too 
good for an American if—but IF—IF— 
IF—he can pay cash for it. 

In these days when everything else is 
budgeted the home should be free. There, 
if nowhere else, the widest latitude for 
expansion and cohtraction should be 
maintained. The only budget for the 
home should be the cash in the hand, 
the money in the pocket and the balance 
in the bank, 
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Everblooming Roses 
Plant our Everblooming Roses and 
have cut flowers from early summer 
until late Fall. 





Spiraea Van Houttei 
Shrubs are necessary to bring out 
the full beauty of your home and sur- 
roundings. 





Dwarf Fruit Tree 
Fruit from one’s own garden is al- 
ways appreciated and the trees add 
to the value of your property. 





| BductenOriclosaeme, 


TREES -SHRUBS-VINES 


ROSES, BERRIES, 
ORNAMENTALS, 
ETC. 


All the choicest varieties are grown in our 
own upland Nurseries. For over 40 years 
we have been building up our extensive 
Nursery business by delivering only the 
best quality stock; grown, dug and shipped 
under our personal supervision. 


We know the varieties sent you are just 
what you order and guarantee them to 
be absolutely healthy, and true to name. 
We sell direct from our 400 acre Nursery. 
That’s why Maloney’s customers get bet- 
ter stock at such exceptionally low prices. 


Why wait any longer to beautify your 
grounds when Milena makes it so simple 
and inexpensive? First send for the cata- 
log, decide what kind and how many roses, 
shrubs, trees, etc., you want. Then fill in 
the order blank and your stock will come 
direct to your house. We prepay trans- 
portation charges. See catalog. 


Anyone can plant Maloney 


Stock 


It is so sturdy and hardy and has such a 
fine root system it is bound to thrive and 
make a wonderful growth. All you have 
to do is to follow the simple planting 
directions in the catalog. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


Buy better stock for less money. Have 
the satisfaction of doing your own plant- 
ing. Large or small orders receive the 
same prompt, accurate attention. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. Inc. 
30 Main Street Dansville, New York 
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TREES and 
SHRUBS 


BEAUTIFY your grounds with 
: the finest of truc-to-name nursery 
2 = stock, backed by our fifty years successful 


i? growing, and sold direct at lowest prices, Ornamental 


Trees, Evergreens, Climbing Vines, beautiful flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, Bulbs, etc. Guaranteed 
stock, grown and shipped from our own Nurseries. 
We employ no agents. The best varicties of small 
fruits, healthy and well rooted stock. 1925 catalogue 
illustrated in colors sent FREE—an invaluable guide. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 





890 Garson Ave. 


Rochester, N. Y. i 


| | The buyer's guide /or 


Beurnp the offerings in the 1925 
Storrs & Harrison free catalog are 
1200 acres of the finest nursery 
stock in the country. Back of this 
is an organization that has built 
its prestige through 71 years of 
strict adherence to promises. Order 
all your garden, lawn or orchard 
requirements from the S. & H. cata- 
log. Write for it today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 

















PEACH & APPLE 


Box 601 Painesville, Ohio 


FRUIT TREES Stifnoses 
AT REDUCED PRICES 
SHIPPED C_ 0. D. PREPAID 
Write for free [llustrated Catalog 


$0Tree pe Vales N, “4 

















TREES~PLANTS”~SHRUBS 
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The Leading American 
Seed Catalog 


THIS is the catalog that tells 
the truth about the Best Seeds 
That Grow. 


Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference book, 
and still it is so interesting and easy 
to read that a million amateurs use 
it as their garden guide. Burpee’s 
Annual is the most popular seed cata- 
log in the world. 

If you are interested in gardening 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to 
you free. We want you to sow 
Burpee’s Seeds. 





FREE SAMPLE. First write for 
a copy of Burpee’s Annual; then 
look through the book and select 
a regular 10c packet of any vege- 
table or flower seed entirely free, 
and we will mail it to you post- 
paid. This free offer is made to 
et new customers for Burpee’s 
—. ge is good only until May 











W Atlee Burpee Co. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual, with 
order sheet good for a free 10c packet of 
Burpee’s Seeds. D-22 
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Firing Your Garbage 
Continued from page 14 

or the garbage man did not show 
up. Then, too, all of us have been 
furious in the summer when the swill man 
hasn’t come to remove the garbage, we 
have waited and inwardly blasphemed 
that this sort of thing is still persistent in 
this, our sanitary country; we have 
longed for an end of the regime that made 
the garbage disposal so uncertain; and 
we have hated in the summer, like every- 
thing, to have to keep the garbage 
around, for do what you will, there will 
be an odor if it is kept too long. 

So taken all in all the disposal of 
garbage is no slight care; but there is the 
incinerator which will not only burn up 
waste material but burn up your worry. 

Old-Fashioned Incineration 

In olden days, people thought that by 
throwing the kitchen waste into the fire 
they were getting rid beautifully of it. 
But instead they smelt smelly smells and 
the stove became prey to all sorts of 
deposits from faulty half-burnt animal 
matter and the result was that stoves had 
to be cleaned out too often; the fuel 
value of the coal was mitigated and the 
odors outside of the house and in, from 
burning animal waste were not only un- 
pleasant, but very unhealthy. 

Then there were incinerators made to 
connect with the kitchen flue and fitted 
into the stove pipe. But this didn’t 
work very well because the hot air from 
flue and stove were not enough to dry out 
the garbage sufficiently to allow it to 
burn up. For you see the moisture in 
lettuce leaves and meats and other food- 
stuffs is the deterrent in the act of burn- 
ing up waste. Furthermore, it was 
thought that in this way the waste having 
caught fire would burn as its own fuel, a 
sort of auto-fueling process! But this 
plan didn’t work. There was no auto- 
fueling because the fire wasn’t hot 
enough to dry out and make the waste 
inflammable and furthermore when the 
waste DID burn, there were gases given 
out that annoyed the neighborhood 
beyond measure, not only with hateful 
odors but with ugly unhealthful gases and 
smoke. So this old-fashioned incinera- 
tion has passed away, unless it still stays 
in some people’s minds and makes them 
distrust the incinerator as it exists today 
now a real patriotic human-service prod- 
uct, worth knowing about and saving for! 

The Modern Incinerator 

So, to do away with the gases and 
odors was the new incinerator born and 
flourishes beautifully wherever it has 
been placed. Now that many people 
have oil-burning furnaces, it is impossible 
to throw garbage into the furnace and 
untidily burn it, hence the incinerator is 
even in more demand: first, because the 
waste must be destroyed; second, because 
the oil burning home is a neat, sweet- 
smelling one and the housewife is in the 
“know—usually.” 

is word auto-fueling is ours, for after 
the garbage gets started it burns by itself 
in many of the new “contraptions.”” We 
like the word auto-fueling so we shall 
keep it in our dictionary, even tho we 
haven’t seen it before! 

There are two distinct types of inciner- 
ators, one, we like to call the individual 
(technically called the portable); and 
the stationary which is the large inciner- 
ator placed in the cellar, to which the 
garbage is sent thru slots and chutes from 
kitchen, pantry or laundry, or whatever 
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UR Free Garden Guide 
and Catalog is now ready 
to mail. This book contains 136 
pages of expert advice—Also a 
Coupon worth 25c. on Seed 
Purchases of $1.00 or more. 

Sgad for a Free Copy Today. 


Buist’s Record—Growing and Supply- 
> Bo of the Highest Grade since 


Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
pt. F Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Planet Jr. 


Plant Your Garden 
Without Touching a Seed 


Now, while you’re eagerly waiting to 
plant that garden, look into Planet 
Jr. Seeders. The Planet Jr. Seeder 
opens the furrow, drops just the right 
amount of seed, then covers and com- 
vacts the soil all at the same time. 

our hands don’t even touch the seed. 
Think of being able to plant row after 
row without stooping or kneeling! You 
can’t imagine how much a Planet Jr. 
Seeder can add to gardening until you 
have one yourself. 

Ask your dealer for the Planet Jr. 
catalog, showing all the famous 
Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel 

Hees. Or write us for a copy. 


room is connected with the incinerator in 
. the cellar. The portables come in all a 
sizes and are placed in the rooms where “Planet Jr.” 
the garbage is fortheoming—the kitchen, 
pantry and the like. 

The type you select will depend on the 
size of your home or what your home is. 
When you buy an incinerator you must 
give the details concerning the number of 
people in the house and the amount of 
cooking and the little items which mean 

garbage to the incinerator man. 
So if your home is large, you can have 
the large incinerator in the cellar and 
chutes (not unlike mail chutes) from the 
working rooms leading to the cellar or 
you can have a large incinerator in the 
kitchen and small ones in the garage, or 
pantry or any place you choose. 

The incinerator must burn up paper, 
sweepings, soiled rags, garbage of all 
sorts, old boxes, smelly waste and reduce 
it all to sterile, odorless, clean ash. Unless 
this happens you might as well have no 
incinerator. This applies primarily to 
the installed type but the small portables 
will take care of your garbage in just such 
style—and even burn up a great many 
other waste products. 































When Buying an Incinerator . S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
« nati . Largest M 8 of Spect- 
When you are investigating, prior to “ ribo Field. and Garden _— 
ae an incinerator, be sure and try \ ee ay 
out whether the heat escapes into Sth & Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia. 


















then you are not getting your money’s 
worth, for all the heat should be used to 
burn up the waste, and if the heat ~*~ 
escapes the insulation of the incinerator 
is not good.. These incinerators are 
especially -desirable in- summer and 
should they heat up the room (too much) 
in which they are, they would be a bane. 
The insulation must be pretty fine because 
the heat generated inside to do the job 
is about 1,600 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Therefore the lining of this burning 
machine must be Al or nothing. Be- 
sides, this lining must withstand the 
attack of the chemicals of combustion. 
Therefore the lining in the large inciner- 
ators is usually of fire brick but clay or 
metals are sometimes used in the portable 
or stove type. 


to fin — = " 

| the room, in the case of the portable N 
stove type especially. If this is the case, |m = N 
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The generation of so much heat can be bee : 
inconvenient if the incinerator is not well peg NS yO Drea, 





built, hence accept no badly made incin- 













erator, for the best are assafe as yourstove. 

The incinerator is very modern; it 
either uses gas, gasoline, coal or wood as 
fuel. The cost is very low with gas or 
coal, for after the garbage is started in the 
incinerator it burns of its own volition 
and then you can shut the gas off if you 
are using gas, or in the case of coal, in the 
first place use only enough coal to start 
the conflagration. 


When you put your timeand money into nursery stock 
you expect permanent results. This is what “WILL” 
guarantees you. Whether you buy one dozen or ten dozen of Will’s 
ige plants, shade or fruit trees, flowering shrubs, vines or peren- 


you can be sure that every plant is a time-tested variety— 
and earliest in the world. 


NEW FREE CATALOG NOW READY! 


,illustrated catalog! It fully 












Send for our handsome, 100 pa 


. . escribes the stock, d ° bi d flower 
= me more — Lepage to any cubic “seeds ds developed by Will during 42 years” experience. Many 
4 u tive shru the Northwest 
et O gas 18 Ni to start t € inciner ~ Every page 0 valuable guide for the planter 






ation, so that isn’t expensive, is it? 

The incinerator comes in varying sizes, 
from those burning one-half "bushel of 
waste to four bushels and up, to those 
burning and containing tons! It all de- 
pends on the need you have, as wesaid be- 
fore. They takeup from 15-30inches floor 
space and 40 inches in height, to mam- 
moth contraptions which are placed in 
the cellar, and they range in price from 
about ninety dollars up. 5a 

Of course every product has its own aay gOS 
_ ep ne svery ene must 

e well ¢ of durable castings, brass CHAMPION [44 all others at 1923 ana 1924 


bulbs grown. 
Continued on page 36 ELEWOOD TERRACE GARDENS, BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
BOX C-1, BISMARCK, N. D. 












Better Garden Seeds 
Ali pkts 3c each. Other prices equally low. 
Write for catalog of seeds, plants, supplies, ete. 
BETTER SEEDS CO., Dalton, New York, U. S. A. 
























No woodwork is 
disturbed except 

moulding at 
the baseboard. 
Just as sound and 
enduring as if oak 
had been laid 

originally. | 





MAKING THE OLD 
HOME MODERN 


All the quaint charm of tasteful Be rtion 
and solid construction retained. Each room 
modernized by % inch OAK flooring, laid 
over the old softwood floor, lessening 
housework, safeguarding health, adding 
beauty and value. This free book illus- 
trates the new harmoniz- . - 
ing color finishes. Mail the 
coupon today. 


Oak FL LoorinG BurEAU 

1066 Ashland Block, Chicago 
Please send me the free 24-page 
book “The Story of Oak 
Floors,”’ and “‘How and Where 
to Use Oak Floors.” 


| Name 











COMFORTS of the City 
i ~— a pean 


Runni water, electric lights 








and modern sewage dis: for 
mal of city comerte, are made 

eq y co are 

instal y KEW 
ate svstems 
quarter cen’ 

of experience and the nationwide 

organization of KEWANEE hy- 

draulic-electric engineers 
KEWANEE systems and 

KEWANEE service are every- 

where. Write us your needs— 

counsel FREE. 


KBVANEE Ses 
“Bungalow Model” 


Now $140 KEWANE E 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence 


DIRECT 
RQM FACTORY 
leraecrnantt 

* ae ‘3 


Cemeterits, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 
Low Prices. 








TRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates, Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly 
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The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


O many of you folks have written in 
S asking that the blue print feature 
be cuntinued that we have decided 

to make it a permanent part of this de- 











A practical way to enclose the back porch 
for winter 


partment, featuring one print each month. 

Copies of the prints and specifications 
are prepared as completed and will be 
kept on hand. So far working drawings of 
the study table and the hall seat are 
available, and with this issue comes a 
simple and serviceable workbench. Thus 
you have three to choose from. In time 
there will be quite a list and you may 
order as many as you want. 

The workbench this month is six feet 
long, and be- 
sides a vise at 
one end it also 
containsa stack 
of four drawers 
in which prac- 
tically all tools 
can be stored. 
If you would 
like a set of 
blue prints and 
specifications. 





“F 


Vise 


Any man would enjoy making. the useful work 
bench and the clock case shown here. (Below) Con- 





just write this department. The price is 
twenty-five cents. 
Covering the Back Porch 
A neighbor placed muslin over the 
screen on his back porch this winter to 
keep out the cold. It works well, tho 
paraffin was applied to the cloth to make 


6-O° a 


Drawers 





it more impervious to the cold winds. 

The wax was melted and a little oil 
added. This was applied while hot to the 
cloth. The screen door was also covered 
in the same way. Note the neat appear- 
ance obtained, in the accompanying pic- 
ture. Result: light and warmth within 
at a cost about half that of glass 


A Sled From a Wagon 


Here is a dandy way to satisfy Billy’s 
longing for a sled that is different. Get 
two barrel staves and equip each with a 
tin square, cut and bent as shown in the 
detail, on each end. 

If the wheels are of the ordinary kind, 
run the small bolts between the spokes 
but if the wagon bas disc wheels, drill a 
small hole thru each for this purpose. 

The wheels rest directly on the upper 
side of the runner and do not revolve. 
The runners (staves) if smooth on the 
bottom will glide easily over either soft 
or packed snow. Besides being appro- 
priate for coasting, the wagon sled, when 
in use, gives the user a rocking motion 
impossible to obtain with a straight- 
runner sled. 


A Small Screw Driver 


If you need a small screw driver about 
the house, get an old buttonhook and 
cut off the hook. Hammer out the end 
carefully on an anvil until wedge-shaped, 
then file down and smooth upon the 
emery wheel. 


A Mouse Trap 


Set an empty barrel in the basement, 
if mice bother, 
and cover the 
topwith rather 
stiff paper, 
tacking the 
edges down. 
Make four 





slits thru the 
top, crossing 
each other at 
right angles, 
about fourteen 








inches long. To each loose corner glue 
or otherwise fasten small bits of cheese. 
Provide a board up which the mice must 
climb and atrange it so that they will have 
to jomp to the paper. The paper will let 
them thru into the barrel, but will spring 
up again ready for the next victim. 
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CISTERN 








welll Welland cistern 
water with one 


outfit — 

For homes beyond the 
reach of city water 
service 
A single Milwaukee Air Fower 
Water System gives you complete 
water service or soft, hot and 


cold water at the’ turn of the 
faucet. 


Water comes direct from the 
source. No water storage tank. 
Water is always fresh, pure and 
healthful. Never stale or flat. Air 
compressor and tank fit in small 
space. Many advantages. Write 
today. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER 


PUMP COMPANY 
36 Keefe Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fence, Gates, Steel q 
Barb Wire, Rawr ape 
Paint ever offered, For 35 
years I've 


Saving Customers Money 


That’s how I've built upthe up the bignest Dicer 
From-F. fence business in the 





EARN MON 
AT HOME 


Yee Se i ee 
show cards. No canvass- 

ing or seliciting. We instruct you by our new 
you with 

Write 
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pg Old Walls 


Kitchen walls, ially, gradually 
accumulate a laser el of grease and smoke. 
Before paintin f such a wall, wash thoroly 
with soap and water to which a little 
ammonia has been added. Then rinse 
well with warm water and allow to dry 
thoroly. 


Tacks Support Sad Iron 


The other day my wife, while ironing, 
hurried out of the house when one of the 
children called. She forgot to turn off the 
current and the end of the board was 
smoking merrily when she came back. 

To prevent a like occurrence, she got a 
dozen large thumb tacks and drove them 
part way in the end of the board, forming 
a circle. These keep the iron above the 
board and foftm a perfect rest as the 
broad heads do not interfere in the least. 
The tacks are set about an inch apart. 


Dressing Up the Alarm Clock 


Why not let Johnnie make a case for 
that old alarm clock? Some alarm clocks 
are rather good-looking. These often do 
not run. Other clocks of battered ap- 
ase cng have an uncanny knack for 

eeping mighty good time. This old 
clock, if fitted in the wooden case shown 
(or one somewhat similar) will look 100 
op better and give that high-school 

y who is showing such marked ability 
in the manual training class something 
definite to do. 

This case is made from two pieces. The 
base is a piece of wood ten inches long, 
one and one-half inches thick and about 
three inches wide. The upright piece is 
one inch thick. Both should be of hard- 
wood. The hole thru the upright should 
be just large enough for the clock itself 
pat high enough that the timepiece will 
stand upon the base. The rim of the 
crystal is all that shows in front besides 
the face. 

If your boy is an inventive chap, he will 
no doubt quickly devise a design which is 
better than the one shown. This is given 
for all cuts are straight. If he has special 
tools for the purpose, he can work in 
curves instead. 

Finish the wood in natural color or with 

aint of suitable shade as your prefer. 
This will make a dandy timepiece for one 


of the bedrooms. 


Stencils From Old Films 


Dandy stencils for marking packages, 
etc., can be made from old photographic 
films which have been spoiled. Soak the 
film in warm water for ten minutes, then 
scrape off the emulsion. This leaves a 
transparent sheet resembling celluloid. 
Lay out your lettering on this and cut 
thru with a razor blade. Be sure to leave 
connecting portions on such letters as 
“QO,” “P.” and all letters which have any 
portion closed. 

When Painting Houses 

A great mistake in painting a house is 

ap pees of any small feature that 

rhaps, rsygg to the plan yet ugly 

chitecturally. windows in or 
feat the reedition of a dark-colored 
house are often given a white “trim” 
like the rest of the windows and are 
thereby made distressingly conspicuous. 
Altho the other windows are given the 
white lines these should be left dark like 
the body of the house. Then they are 
scarcely noticed. Basement windows are 
not designed to be ornamental. 
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does not grow in solid areas like 
some other fine cabinet-woods— 
and that, becauseit is only found 
scattered among many less desir- 
able hardwoods, it is known as 


‘The Choice Wood’ 


—and yet is to be had at a most 
reasonable price.” 





Dining-roomin Birch, Res. of Wm. J. Strom, Esq. 





birch 

is, indeed, “‘the wood of those 
who know” for Interior Trim 
& Furniture. 

It is very hard and thus is prac- 


tically dent and mar proof. (Fine 
where there are children.) 


TheBIRCH BOOK is very lovely. 
It will grace your Library Table. 
It is Free on your request. Will 
you favor us by writing for it? 


Please address 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F.R.A Building 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 
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*“The New Colonials” 
50 Houses—6 to 10 Roome—§3 
**all- American Homes” 
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**West Coast Bungalow Books” 
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OF ITS KIND 


Vines and Climbing 
Plants fill a thousand 
purposes. The author 
has produced a remark- 
able book; there is 
none other obtainable 
combining and demon- 
strating the value of 
every plant that climbs. 
The LITTLE BOOK OF 
CLIMBING PLANTS 
is highly illustrated, 
contains 250 pages, 
5%x7% in. price 
$1.90 cloth, $1.35 
paper, postpaid. 
Descrt; selected Gar 

Seal and Pou iors fo 5 free on @ 

A.T.De La MareCo.Inc. 448-H West 37th St. NewYork, N.Y, 


Choicest Seeds ~ 


CHANCB does not enter into ir gardening when you 
the flower and vegetable s listed in eee 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CATALOG FOR 1925 


a ozered bre ae that consistently secure the best 
s. 8 catalog covers everyth ur garden, lawn 
or orchard It is free, Write for it today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 574 


20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES - $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - ot0e 

All and well rooted stock. Catalog FRE 

Box L. Pairbury Nurseries, Fairbury, Nebr. 


THE ONLY BOOK 


—$—$<$$ 
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Firing Your Garbage 
Continued from page 33 


The grates must come out and must 
go in easily and the ash must be of eas 
access. For there will always be me 4 
that cannot be burned up outside of 
great smelters. 

Some of the incinerators have a dump- 
ing pot so arranged that it is simplicity 
itself to dump out the ashes into your 
container. Also, the automatic gas 
control, and you never need to worry 
about shutting off the gas. 

This incinerator too has a feature by 
which the front opens up and you can 
readily see whether by bad luck you have 
dropped in a piece of silver or glass. 
Otherwise these would melt and clog the 
works. r) 

One incinerator burns refuse from top 
down, others from bottom up—but if they 
fulfil the requirements stated above you 
are safe. In the one burning garbage 
from the top down, it seems that there is 
less chance for the escape of odors and 
that they are burnt up and destroyed 
before they have time to annoy. 

There are incinerators (wall type) the 
ashes of which are shot down into the 
cellar—and there is no need of taking 
out the ashes to rid the incinerator of its 
burden. 

Now these incinerators can be used 
daily or they can be filled to capacity and 
the firing be done every so often. In this 
way you have a container in fine repute, 
whose doors close on the mass inside and 
from which you need have no worrisome 
moments. The continuous circulation of 
air at all times helps in evaporation and 
drying of garbage, which is not possible 
in + Boe. cans. 

me exceedingly practical use for the 
incinerator is for use in the outside toilet 
or for the toilets of homes where there is 
no plumbing which facilitates the dis- 
posal of human wastc. 

These are made to fit the needs of 
every home, and all that is necessary is 
to give an accurate account to the incin- 
erator company of the needs of your par- 
ticular home conditions and these incin- 
erators will be a blessing and a comfort. 

These, then, are the advantages: 

1. So, in the use of the incinerator, you 
are using the latest scientific manner 
of disposing of waste—cremation. 

2. Fly lures are destroyed easily and 
simply. 

3. Once a week your garbage disposal 
may cost as much as ten cents. 

4. They take up little floor space, the 
average about two square feet. 

5. As a container it is non-odorous. 

6. Obnoxious gases and odors are for- 
ever destroyed and will neither plague 
you nor your neighbors. 

7. They are not a 

8. Grates may be dumped once a week. 

9. Ashes can be removed once a week. 

10. Only the usual care is needed to keep 
this device in order. 

The best sort of garbage can on the 
market today is the one with the pedal 
which lifts a tight-fitting lid, and obviates 
back bending when you want to lift the 
lid and throw away the garbage. This 
can well be used in conjunction with the 
incinerator, for into it can be deposited 
the ash from the ash pot. These come in 
white and mahogany finish and oak too. 
So they may match up very well with the 
trim of your room. Get the best makes 
of these or the lid will fail to wear and the 


pedal won’t pedal long! 
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The convenient tablet fertilizer. Easily 
placed exactly where needed. This 


richest plant food produces surprising- 
s. Contains all 
required by growing 


ly satisfactory results. 

necessary food 

plants. 

No mussy mixing. Clean and odor- 

less. Quickly dissolves in water, if 

liquid fertilizer is desired. 

Keeps perfectly until used. Lay in a 

season’s supply. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Simple di- 

rections on package. 

A 100 tablet box delivered for 75 cts, 

Or a season’s supply (1000 tablets) for 

ordinary gardens, for $3.50—the cheap- 

est way to, buy them. Sold by 
edsmen and nurserymen. Manu- 

factured by - — 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORPORATION 


Long Island City, 
N. Y. 
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MIMI) mn ih uf 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
SS 
complete and authentic. 


Hitus EVERGREENS 


will beautify the appearance of home. Our 
catalog gives information regar color, shape, 
size and best uses of the different varieties 


Send 25 cents in stamps or coin which will be 
refunded én your order. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
284 Cedar Street Dundee, IIL. 

















. Bargains, {ade 
Ornamentaland Fruit trees. Shrubs, 
plants, Gowers, seeds. Best quetity—low 
rices. Every customer MUST be satis- 
ed. 72 years of business. Write for 
Nursery and Seed Catalog. 

SPRING HILL NU 
Boh & Sons 

Tippecanoe City (Miami Co.) Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBBERY | 
FRUIT TREES Garden and Flower Seeds. 


. 2 year field grown Roses 
50c each. Spireas and Soke 30c each. All 
nd for 1925 money 












postpaid to the door. Se 
saving catalog. 

ALLEN’S NURSERY AND SEED HOUSE, 
GENEVA, OHIO 








100 named Gladioliiin. up. $3.50. Consisting 
of not less than ten varieties of v choice 
sorts. FREE with each order 500 bulblets. 
Dr. O. F. West, Gladiolus Grower, Sheldon, Ill. 
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Destroying Fireblight Out of 


son 


T= chief trouble with the average 
grower, or gardener, lies in his inability 
to recognize the winter breeding quarters 
of the fireblight of the apple. These 
winter spots are usually found on the 
trunks of the trees, but occasionally one 
is found here and there on the main 
branches and even on a twig. Aside 
from the pear which furnishes its ideal 
winter quarters, Jonathan and Early 








A healthy Yellow Transparent apple tree that 
once contained breeding as of fireblight on 
ws trun 


Transparent apple trees are its main 
breeding grounds. 

In late winter, one may easily identify 
the infested breeding spots which appear 
in the form of blisters on the bark. On 
examination one will find that from each 
blister there arises an exudation resem- 
bling honey. The first warm days of 
spring bring forth the bush honey bees 
from their winter homes and they may 
be observed collecting about the infested 
areas on the apple trees. The exudation 
is filled with the blight germs and these 
collect on the legs and feet of the bees. 
So when the bee leaves the honey-like 
exudation for an apple blossom it carries 
the germs of the fireblight there and 
deposits a few in the apple blossom. 

The fireblight of the apple is nothing 
more than a bacterial disease—a parasite, 
which develops in the growing layer of the 
tree. In its growth it brings death to the 
tissues in early spring and summer. It is 
in this way that much of the newly set 
fruit and the early growing shoots wither 
up and die. 

Knowing precisely how the germs 
reach the apple twig, the remedy for the 
prevention of the apple twig or fireblight 
is very simple. The remedy is one of pre- 
vention and not a cure. The grower must 
simply beat the bees to the bark blisters 
and with a sharp knife remove all of the 
old bark and honey-like exudation, de- 
stroying them by burning. When the 
wounds have been thoroly scraped, and 
dressed with a good coat of paint, there 
will be no supply of blight germs on hand 
to be introduced by the bees thru the 
blossoms into the new growth, and the 
disease will disappear as if by magic.— 
Robert S. Walker, eo 
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Gre @n’s Trees, Shrubs, Roses 


Beauty and Productiveness 


We have the growing things to beau- 
tify your home and provide your table 
with luscious fruits and berries. 


Whatever your needs you will find 
old reliable Green’s Nursery the place 


to buy them. 


Splendid flowering shrubs, vines and 
plants; glorious roses, peonies, gladioli 
etc.: majestic shade and ornamental 
trees; dwarf apple and pear trees; stand- 


at a definite saving and onl 
discounts for cash. Sent C. 


see catalog. 


at Low Cost 


ard fruit trees of all the best varieties, 
pra vines; hedges; evergreens, berry 
ushes; garden roots, etc., etc. 
In all, over 300 growing things 
awaiting your choiee—a wealth of 


potential beauty and a source of plea- 


Direct from Nursery to You 


. D. if desire 


sure and profit to you. 


Allare choice varieties healthy, hardy, 
full rooted, true-to-name, with Green’s 
characteristic high quality. All are sold 


one pm Early orders earn extra 


We prepay transportation charges 


Now is the time to plan your 


plantings, so 


Send for Green’s 1925 Catalog 


fully describing all Green’s Growing Things and con- 
taining much interesting and helpful information. A 
book you'll enjoy. Write for it today. 


719 Green St., Rochester, N. es 


Green’s Nursery Co. 








If you write for our 1925 Catalogue, we will send the 
famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds — one ket 
each of Ponderosa T: ito, Big B Lettuce, White 
Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible 
Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 


HOW TO GET THEM 


ten ecuta tor mailing she Catalogue, “Everything for the 
atalogue, ‘‘Everything for the 
Garden,” and the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 


These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope which, 

emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 

po a ecules aati Don't 
; write at once. 








1925 Catalogue 
Now Ready 


Bigger and better . 
ever, the most beau 
and complete horti- 
cultural publication of the 
year, a book of 


208 Pages 


16 color pages, 72 pages 

in Rotogravure and over 

1000 half-tone 

tions direct from photo- 
aphs of results from 
enderson’s seeds— the 

finest catalogue we have 

ever issued. 


+5 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON & CD. cere 
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For quick strawberr 


and profitable varieties of hig 
—write for it. 
berry, blackberry, and dewberry plants. 
igan fruit belt. 


order NOW. Write for our catalog today. 


DAVID KNIGHT. 


Profit Producing 


rom the Pioneer Grower of Small Fruits 


money grow plants produced and 
uaranteed by the oldest grower of small fruit plants in 
lichigan. Established 1885 and still growing. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Our handsome new catalog tells all about the many thrifty 
ucing strawberry plants we grow 
We also save you money on vigorous, hardy grape, rasp- . 
All grown in the famous Mi 
Guaranteed healthy and trae-to-name. 
We ship direct at wholesale prices— special rates if you 


SON 


Box $3, Sawyer, Berrien County, Mick. 


Plants 
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INCUBATOR Co, 





| 4() E9¢ Incubator $ 


25 
30 Daus Trial kg 


a) wea Freight Paid east Hot 
~ water copper tanks, 
qoopre walls, dead air space, 
ready t Sg wit 
com y to use. 
Dron, SST 
$22. — 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 72 ‘Racine, Wis. 


UEEN 
1136 North 14th 8t. Lincoln, Neb. 








Peete cceeeeres 


Get 100% More Eggs (fmm 















Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Profit eachin1 made by W. 
Mowen. World yom Uighors 
265-331 egg record stock. 

eyere bs toe. Highest quality BABY 


FREE Peed ot chi PAY 
EST 





Simple Secrets That “i Bigger 
Poultry Earnings #2 
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RF Neubert Co. rt Co., Box $42, Mankato, Mina. 
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Mary Maude Farme. 
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CROSS SECTION 


Fitting In the Chickens 


JAMES H. 


F we had some ham, 
we'd have some 
ham and eggs, if we 

had some eggs,” plac- 
idly remarked John 
Doe to his upset wife one day in spring. 

“Yes, I dare say,”’ she came back, her 
voice barely under control. The subject 
of keeping chickens had again come up 
between an otherwise amiable couple, a 
subject that was a sure hazard in their 
matrimonial career. 

He wanted to raise chickens regardless. 
She did, too, especially when she thought 
of all the nice, fresh eggs, but not regard- 
less—and there was the rub. 

“Think of Mrs. Brown,’ she went on, 
“going around chatterin ‘about the Doe’s 
keeping chickens, and what a dirty mess 
they make of the 


Where to Put the 
Fowls on a City Lot 


HAWKINS 


wanted to keep chick- 
ens, but—— 

“Where is there room 
to keep chickens on a 
small lot like that?” 
asked his wife each time the discussion 
was resumed. “With a driveway, and a 
garage, and a vegetable garden, and a 
house, there’s going to be little enough 
room left for my flowers as it is,”’ she’d 
add vehemently. “Anyway, a ‘chicken 
coop would stick up like a sore thumb; 
they always do!” 

The problem had to be met; eventually 
a decision had to be made, if these two 
people were not to go on bickering all 
their lives. Fortunately they were sen- 
sible enough to realize the necessity for 
compromise, and so successful was the 
eventual and peace- 
































backyard, and how ful merger of garden 
the neighbors com- — sig MT =}; and chicken yard 
plain, and the awful , that even the neigh- 
crowing at daylight, + Lapel J = —— * bors proved envious 
and——”’, — Ire § Wy Ez]$ instead of resentful. 
; : oI 
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rented house, and 2 © A nscoe en-loving’”’ men and 
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wa e nearby poten women in like cir- 
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On it they were HOUSE enjoy creating. A 
planning to build a low hedge of privet, 
eS —— be not wy emee d 
ut the Missus trimmed, surrounds 
was obstinate. The Y an informal front 
new lot was only z — lawn that measures 
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Here, directly at the end of a six-foot 
wide turf, bordered by flowers (which in 
turn are banked behind by high shrub- 
bery) is an inexpensive and appropriate 
little fountain built into the face of a 
panel of brick wall. The wall, which is 
six feet high, terminates this twenty-six 
foot stretch of green. Two seats made of 
concrete flank either side of the merry, 
tinkling shrine, where the birds gather to 
drink. 

Parallel to this more formal stretch of 
garden, and connected to it by a six-foot 

iece of turf, is another less conventional 

it of garden. It is a narrow strip of 
lawn surrounded by flowers and shrub- 
bery. The end near the house connects 
with a vine entangled pergola, under the 
beams of which one may rest in comfort- 
able benches and have the tea things set 
on a table between. 

To the rear of this lovely spot, and be- 
hind a high lattice fence, is the vegetable 
garden. It is narrow, being only twelve 
feet wide, but it stretches across the 
entire back of the lot. In it is plenty of 
room for more vegetables than the house- 
hold can use. 

A driveway extends to the rear of the 
house and then curves to the right into 
the garage. No yawning garage doors are 
visible from the street. Instead, one sees 
only a clear stretch of concrete drive ter- 
minating at a small shade tree set in the 
center of a triangular piece of lawn, for 
which a high lattice fence makes a pleas- 
ing background. Along the lot line is 
more heen trimmed somewhat higher 
than the one in front of the house. 

Out of sight, from all directions, deftly 
placed between the garage and the vege- 
table garden, is the chicken coop. Yes, 


really, a henhouse on a 50x100-foot lot, | 


erected according to good, scientific speci- 
fications, and completely hidden from 
view! 

A design of the Doe henhouse is shown. 
The two center windows swing in and 
fasten up for warm weather. A ventila- 
tion system admits air thru a trap door in 
the siding and takes it up between two 
of the 3x4 studs that have been sealed 
over with boards to make a duct for this 
paren. The fresh air comes out into the 

ouse at the end of the duct between two 
of the rafters as shown by an arrow in the 
drawing. To a novice this feature may 
seem like “the bunk,” but it is as impor- 


tant as proper food, especially in climates | 


where the hens are cooped up tight for 
many winter months. The vertical air 
shaft, which reaches to within about six 
inches of the floor and extends thru the 
roof, carries off the impure and damp air. 


The cement and tile floor is an exten- | 


sion of the garage floor, and the rear wall 


of the henhouse is about a foot away from | 


the side of the garage. 

Mr. John Doe sticks his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest. His smile is broad, 
his eyes bright with accomplishment. He 
stands on the back porch facing south. 
“Neat but not gaudy!” he exclaims for the 
hundredth time, rising up triumphantly 
on his toes. 

“I daresay,” replies Mrs. Gardener 
Doe, as was her wont, “but don’t forget 
that you’ve an office downtown as well as 
a chicken coop in the backyard.” 

Despite the accustomed tartness of his 
spouse, Mr. Chicken Keeper paces with 
elastic steps the cement walk leading to 
his garage. Only eight inconsiderable 
hours of work and then—time to feed the 
chickens again 
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proves that you can do as 


30% on the 


Aladdin Cata 
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AIADDIN ag 


all one 
Labor Cost. Price Includes woodwork, siding, Boo 
: doors, fons and drawings Fre Paid to your station. 
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Po, NOT 
ORTABLE 


Aladdin houses are all built 
of beautiful clear “A” Red- 
clear flooring, 


rinterior dwork and ¢ 
clear interio wee 4 


Aladdin's 19 Years Success * rand 
SAVE thousands of other home-builders do PRICES 


an Aladdin 


every year—save from $200 to $800 by buil 
18% Lumber home. There is a Aladdin near you wherever you live. Go are all Freight 
Waste and and see one. SAVE money, time and annoyance by ordering Paid to your 


windows, 
complete 


— Not Port- 


le. M styles to choose 
pete. Nike ucaraet ini toe 


THE ALADDIN Company 
Bay City, Mich. 























HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 
Box B “Sher eat yer Holgate, Ohio 
Read the Most Widely a 
Poultry Advocate Tra: 25¢ 
Our 33rd year. Helpful, interesting articles each month 


by expert poultry writers, national reputation. Send 
a ‘or 6 mos. trial, 2 cary Ot 24 big ae 
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fection tee ha 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 37, Mormouth, Il. 
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TestProves X-RAY 


Incubators Hatch 
5% to 10% More Chicks 


Many Amazing Hatch Records 
Reported By Thousands of Users 
—98% Hatches Not Unusual 


6 per cent to 10 per cent more chicks than 
old style incubators. Hundreds of users 
such amazing hatchesas Mrs. D. L. 


ted f 
is proof against temporary neglect and 
den ou’ de teuny peters aeneea Under test it has 
been moved from @ 7) degree tem ture to a tempera- 
ture below freezing without affecting the tem paso ta 
fe ste chamber. Gef the X-RAY ook, of Incubetag Pyots aay, 
address "PRI comm 


per cent. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. . Dest. 194 DesMoines. la. 
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Old Gardener 


FERTILIZER 


The best complete fertilizer, tonic and soil 
sweetener for every lawn, garden and 
home use. 


Contains in concentrated form the ele- 
ments used by professional growers. Abso- 
lutely odorless, harmless, clean and easy 
to use. 


Gives wonderful results. Try it on your 
house plants. Get it today from your 
dealer in garden supplies, or use coupon. 
Leaflet on Care of House Plants, free. 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO... 
810 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Send me_____1-lb. cans (25c each, postpaid) of Old 
Gardener Fertilizer and leaflet. I —® aaa 
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DREER’ 
Garden Book 


T so pleasant on a winter 
evening as ance | a garden? 
Write now for your copy of Dreer’s 1925 
Garden Book and its instructive 
cultural articles. 
This book offers the best Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 


A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Possibly one of your neighbors could improve 
the appearance of your neighborhood by better 
caring for his lawn or back yard. Better Homes 
and ns will help him. 


+ 
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Gunston Hall 


Continued from page 12 


on this continent to the theory that all 
governmental power is derived from the 
people. And in this year, 1776, he antici- 
pated and answered for all time, in the 
fourth article of his Bill of Rights, any 
argument which might be advanced in 
favor of an hereditary form of govern- 
ment. This sentence has been said to 
contain more political wit and wisdom 
than any sentence that ever fell from the 
lips of man. It reads: “That no man, 
or set of men, are entitled to exclusive or 
separate emoluments or privileges from 
the community, but in consideration of 
public services; which not being descend- 
ible, neither ought the offices of magis- 
trate, legislator or judge to be hereditary.” 

George Mason was author of the triple 
system of government we have in this 
country; that is, he believed in the com- 
plete separation of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the gov- 
ernment. He provided, in his Virginia 
Bill of Rights, for a separation of the 
judicial from the legislative and execu- 
tive, and eleven years later, in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of Philadelphia, he 
stood for the separation of the executive 
and legislative authority, saying that 
even in a representative form of govern- 
ment, the legislative authority might still 
be supreme. 

George Mason was also the author of 
the first Constitution of Virginia. It 
stood for more than fifty years without 
the change of a word. This Constituion 
was the first Constituion adopted on the 
American continent. His next great 
public service was as a member of the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia in 1787. Mason had a great deal 
to do with the formation of that Consti- 
tution but because of the difference of 
opinion with Governor Morris, over cer- 
tain points as finally adopted, he refused 
to sign the Constitution and he opposed 
its adoption by Virginia. He came within 
ten votes of defeating it in the Virginia 
Convention, in spite of the fact that 
Washington, Marshall, Madison and 
others were opposed to him. 

George Mason’s love of family has 
already been referred to. One cannot 
read his correspondence without findin 
constant reference to her whom he prize 
more than life itself; his children were 
ever in his thoughts. We find upon one 
occasion when he had gone to Williams- 
burg, the colonial capital, to serve in the 
royal legislature and had been in town 
only four days, he states that “I am 
growing heartily sick of this town and 
wish that I might return to Gunston.” 
In May of 1787 he wrote to his son 
George from Philadelphia, saying that the 
Constitutional Convention had not yet 
commenced business. He complains of 
the etiquette and foolishness deemed so 
important in this town and states that it 
would take him months to learn it and 
that it wasn’t worth so many minutes to 
remember. That, therefore, he had made 
up his mind that he wouldn’t give himself 
any trouble about it at all. And that it 
Seemed peculiar that sensible people 
would waste so much of their time over so 
much of nothing. 

It is doubtful if George Mason would 
ever have taken his place in public life at 


all had he not suffered in the year 1773 | 


the loss of his wife. Before that time he 
had steadfastly refused any public office. 
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England’s Best 


If you would have a truly distinctive 
garden, or a border of luxurant blooms 
rarely seen in this country, plant Sutton’s 
Seeds. For in Sutton’s Seeds are bred the 
exquisite charm of England’s fairest flowers, 


One hundred and seventeen years of care- 
ful plant breeding and selection are responsi- 
ble for the sure germination and quick 
development of all Sutton’s Seeds. 


Our new catalog and Guide in Horti- 
culture contains many valuable suggestions. 
This book, illustrated in full colors, is 
worth dollars to every garden owner. 


We will be glad to mail this book to you 
for 35c (international money order), which 
will be refunded on your first $10 order. 
Write for it today. 


Suttorrhens 


Royal Seed Establishment 
READING pt ENGLAND 
The seed business with a history of 117 years 


mBEEDS 


DE) Reliable end Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 
Y PRIZE COLLECTION 2éish, 17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15Sc; T . 
11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 
10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flow- 
ering Bulbs,worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE £ 
Write today; mention this paper 
SEND 10 CENTS 
cover postage and king and recei 
“tals velunbbe Cellestion of esse peat> a 

























tells all about Buckbee’s 
“ Fullof Life” Seeds, Plants, etc. 





Our 1925 (50th Anniversary] catalog is | 
the finest we have ever published. It will 

w be sent free upon request. Contains 140 , 
® pagesy thousands of illustrations. and » 
= desefiptions, twenty full pages in colors. © 
® Many new novelties and attractive offers. » 
> Send for your copy today. A post card ° 


will bring it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., INC. 
Floral Park, New York 
ee eeasuas - 


MAKE MORE MONEY 
ey Soon tie peer eet 
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But this sad event seemed to open many 
doors to him. It is entirely ible that 
he sought to forget his grief in the action 
and strife of the public arena. In the 
old family bible he wrote a very wonder- 
ful tribute to Anne Mason, his wife. From 
all accounts, she must have been one of 
God’s noble women, and I have viewed 
her thru the eyes of George Mason, 
General John Mason, her son, who was 
only seven years old when she died, and 
thru the accounts of numerous friends 
and relatives who knew her well. 

George Mason very pointedly refers to 
her wonderful dispostion when he states: 
“During the whole course of her illness, 
she was never heard to utter one peevish 
or fretful complaint, and wholly regard- 
less ot her own pain and danger, she en- 
deavored to administer hope and comfort 
to her friends, or inspire them with 
resignation like her own. For many days 
before her death she had lost all hopes of 
recovery, and endeavored to wean herself 
from the affections of this life, saying that 
altho it must cost her a hard struggle 
to reconcile herself to the thoughts of 
parting with her husband and children, 
she hoped God would enable her to accom- 
plish it; and after this, tho she had always 
been the tenderest parent, she took little 
aotice of the children, but still retained 
her usual serenity of mind.” He pays a 
very high tribute to her beauty of person 
and states that he is not drawing an ideal 
but a real picture from life and that the 
beautiful outward form was not disgraced 
by an unworthy inhabitant. This very 
touching tribute to her is closed in these 
words: “Formed for domestic happiness, 
and without one jarring atom in her 
frame! Her irreparable loss I do and 
ever shall deplore, and tho time will, I 
hope, soften my sad impressions, and 
restore me greater serenity of mind than 
[ have lately enjoyed, I shall ever retain 
the most tender and melancholy remem- 
brance of one so justly dear.” 

Nearly twenty years later, when 
George Mason came to die, this verse was 
found in his pocket book. It is not 
known whether he is the author of it him- 
self, or whether he had copied it from 
some obscure and unknown poet. It 
bears mute evidence of the hurt which 
his heart found it impossible to forget: 


‘Sweet were the halcyon hours when o’er 
my bed 
Peace spread her opiate pinions, thru 
the night; 
Love scattered roses gently round my 
head, 
And morning waked me to increased 
delight ; 
Yet every future hour resigned I’d bear, 
Oh, could I but once forget what once 
they were! 
But nightly visions only keep alive 
The fond remembrance of her much- 
loved form; 
And waking thoughts tend only to re- 
vive 
The wreck of joys o’er which I mourn; 
Alas! what can the honors of the worl 
impart 
To soothe the anguish of a bleeding 
heart.” 


another index of the very great love 
he had for domestic life is found in a 
letter he wrote to Washington in 1776, 
just after Washington had forced General 
Howe out of Boston. Mason apologizes 
Continued on page 47 
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Livingston’s Seeds ~ 
“True Blue’ for 75 Years 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1850—Livingston’s “True Blue” 
Seeds produce the best vegetables and flowers it is possible to grow. Healthy. 
hardy, fast growing plants that yield bountiful returns, they are all listed an 
illustrated in Livingston’s Seed Annual, “The Blue Book of Better Gardens.” 
This helpful book of reference is a dependable guide for every gardener and 

lant lover. It tells you how to grow the delicious Livingston’s Tomat 

ttuce, Radishes, Beets, Beans, Spinach, Melons—hundreds of varieties 

home garden vegetables! 


LIVINGSTON’S FAMOUS TOMATOES 


We have specialized for years in choicest tomatoes. Only pure thoronghbred 

strains are used, resulting in large, solid fruit, of beautiful color and texture, 

uicy and deliciously flavored. Outstanding favorites are Livingston’s Rosy 
orn, Globe, Manyfold, Earliana, Ponderosa and Stone. 


Gend For Our Free Seed Annual 

Our 1925 Seed Annual contains beautiful nature res of these splendid tomatoes with com- 
plete descriptions. It includes prices and all the facts about vegetalile and flower seeds with 
much helpful instruction as to proper cultivation. It discusses when and how to plant and sug- 
choice combinations of selected seeds at a saving to you. Mail the coupon today for your 

See copy of thie garden wonder book — the best f of the grower. 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY 
184 Chestnut Street 


_—_—$$$$ $e 
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The illustration shows Harris Blue Butterfly Delphin- 
ium, a hardy, unusual Delphinium that blooms in July the 
first year from seed sown in the Springoutdoors. Blooms 
much earlier the following years and continues all sum- 
mer. Beautiful to cut or grouped in garden. 


Blue Butterfly 10c pkg.—White Butterfly 10c pkg.— 
1 pkg. of each 16c in stamps 

Our new catalog of Harris Vegetables and Flowers, illus- 
trated in color contains many interesting and unusual 
suggestions for your garden. e will gladly send it free 
on request. 

We are large growers of Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus, Dablia and 
other bulbs and many flowering plants. Our catalog offers you the oppor 


tunity of buying seeds of a very superior quality direct from the grower at 
much less than city seedmen’s prices. 


It will pay you to ask for the catalog today. 


Joseph Harris Co., Morton Farm, R. F. D.5, Coldwater, N. Y. 




















GARDEN & 
CKS 22: 
for 1925 GUIDE 


FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK W#/TE TODAY 
ble and all lovers of flowers. Lists 

the stand-bys;tells of many new varieties. Valu- 

able instructions on ting and . 

of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 

largest growers of Asters in America. For 76 years 





FLOWERS [cri Gioia bulbs, ‘all colors, and 
seeds. Catalog of vegetable 


50 varieties of flower 
and flower 


hh, Send for your copy today be- 

mm, Sore you forget. 4 postcard ts sufficient. , 
- JAMES VICK’S SONS, 90, Stone St. 
ys Rochester,N. Y. The Flower City 













seeds, ROSESIDE GABDEDS, Warwich, Pe. 








Twenty-Five Ways to Improve the Old Home 


CONTRIBUTED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Last winter we spent 

seventy-five dollars to 

have weather strips in- 
stalled on all windows except 
those in the sleeping porch. 
This winter we had the sleeping porch equipped. In spite of 
the fact that the winter of 1923-24 was unusually cold, we 
burned four tons less coal, which I think to be quite a return 
on the investment. But that doesn’t count for half of it. The 
greater comfort in the house, the more even temperature that 
can be maintained, the greater convenience and comfort over 
storm windows—all amply repay one for the money spent. 
Windows equipped with as. weather strips do not stick or 
rattle, either, and that means something to the average man. 
But I have saved the best for the last. We have never been 
able to use our solarium during the winter until the weather 
strips were installed. It was so cold we had to shut it off 
because we couldn’t heat it. Now it is as comfortable as any 
room in the house and we keep our goldfish there!—S. C., Iowa. 


For years my wife complained about the front porch; she 
said it was “a forty-acre entry way” and that all she got 
done was to scrub it because it caught all the dust and dirt 
in this end of town. It did seem rather wasteful when you con- 
sidered how little we ever used it. We turned it to useful 
account this summer by remodeling it 
into a sun parlor which we can use the 


“Something You Can Do Now to 
Make Your Home More Comfortable” 


We added a sleeping porch 
to our bungalow by cut- 
ting a stairway thru a» 
room closet. The porch is 
one of those “airplane” types. 
It extends across the whole rear of the bungalow and has added 
a great deal of room to the house; in fact, it furnishes ample 
sleeping quarters for the whole family and makes it poanible 
for us to have company stay all night, as we have two guest 
rooms now. It cost us less than moving expenses and rea) 
estate dealers’ commissions in making a sale on our place, and 
we are a whole lot happier right, where we are.—Mrs. R J..N.J 


The floors in our bathroom were improved so much by 
6 adding linoleum over them that I tried it in one of the 

bedrooms. My wife says it has done more to improve the 
room and lighten her work than anything she ever heard of. 
We were careful to select a color that would harmonize wel) 
with the furniture and wall finishes. A few small colonial ruge 
complete the picture.—A. I. F., Ky. 


My wife has wanted a breakfast room for a long time. 
For several years we got along with a table and chairs in 
acorner of the kitchen, but this was not convenient. 
is summer we built on to the rear adjoining the kitchen, 
converting an old entry way where we 

kept the ice-box, into a breakfast room, 





year around in comfort. It has added 
the equivalent of another room to the 
living quarters. It is the coolest spot 
in the house in summer and we enjoy it 
more than any other place in the house. 
We fixed it up with nice wicker furniture, 
a reed rug, put in some ferns and a canary, 
screened all the windows full length, put 
in sun shades to keep out the hot sun, and 
now we think our porch is the most useful 

spot in the whole house.—B. J. D., Mo. 


I like the spirit of your magazine; we 
need more contentment in vur home 
life. The first ten years of our mar- 
ried life was one continual move. We 
lived in seven different houses in that 
time, four that we owned. We moved 
every spring almost with the birds. 
Finally, we decided that we wouldn’t do 
it again. Then, before we hardly knew 





WHY NOT SHARE YOUR 
EXPERIENCE? 


We have picked these 
ideas at random from the ex- 
perience of our readers. We 
believe these hints will prove 
of value to every reader. 


Send us your experience 
in improving your home. 
The letter may relate to the 
house, the garage or garden. 
For every one we publish, 
we will pay one dollar. Share 
your experience with others 
in our big family of home 


folks.—Editor. 


and adjoining it and next to the dining 
room we added a terrace porch overlook- 
ing the backyard garden. The improve- 
ment has added greatly to the comfort 
and appearance of the home and didn’t 
cost as much as it did to pave our drive- 
way, a convenience I wouldn’t be with- 
out!—Subscriber, Ohio. 


Our bedroom furniture looked bad 

but we did not feel that we could 

afford new. It was good substantial 
stuff, and in looking it over I decided to 
enamel it in gray with a trim of light 
orange. The work was done evenings and 
holidays. The cost for materials was low 
and we have the equivalent of a new set of 
furniture. We had the walls papered to 
carry out the color scheme and it is 
wonderful what a change in colors will 
do to brighten and freshen up the home. 








it, in spite of all our good resolutions, we 

did need another room so badly that it 

seemed as if we just had to move again. But we solved our 
problem by calling in a contractor and having him open up 
the third floor. We already had a stairway up there, but he 
cut two dormer windows thru the roof for additional light, 
finished the floors with oak, and we used wallboard on the walls 
and ceilings. The job was inexpensive and when we had the 
rooms all decorated and nice chintz curtains at the windows it 
was too nice for words. We gained our extra room, did not have 
to move, and had another room which we rented to a student. 
This rent will pay us back for the cost of the alterations.—Mrs. 


F. K. B., Mic 


I am one of those fellows who feels that a home isn’t a 
home until there is a fireplace in it where one can stretch 
out on a winter evening before a blazing fire. I like to have 
an open fire where I can watch the flames and dream and relax. 
When we bought our home I was determined not to buy a 
house unless it had a fireplace, but the house we finally selected 
had all the other features we wanted except it. Reluctantly, 
I had to see my dream fade out. After two or three years of 
mourning, one Sunday morning I saw the way out. We had a 
big window on the east end of the living room which didn’t 
suit at all. It was so big we never opened it. I called in a 
brick mason and he readily agreed that a fireplace could be 
built into that window. I told him to go to it! Almost before 
I knew it, the job was completed. We used the best quality of 
tile and brick, have a beautiful fireplace that will take large 
and it cost me less than three hundred dollars! It has 
ded a thousand dollars to the value of our house and a million 
dollars to my contentment.—J. B. O., Ill. « 
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It gives the rooms a new “suit” and 
certainly adds a great deal to appearance. 
I take it this isa thrift hint which many readers can use 
to advantage.—H. F. W., Conn. 


I am sure that the one thing we have done to improve our . 


home that has given my wife the greatest pride has been 

the built-in colonial chinaloset we pl in the dining 
room. We had a small corner there next the kitchen where it 
was impossible to set any furniture to advantage. One day I 
got to looking at it and decided that a built-in closet across that 
corner would look nice and give the wife the extra space for her 
dishes. We picked out the closet and a carpenter in the neigh- 
borhood put it in at odd times. It really sets off.the room, and 
seems to just fit that spot.—S. E. W., Minn. 


The greatest improvement we have made has been to 

(0) landscape the front foundation of the house. Most 

_ every reader of Better Homes and Gardens thinks of 

fixing up the backyard, but how many really take into account 

the value of the front? I spent about fifty dollars for fine ever- 

greens to landscape the front foundation, and neighbors tell me 

it has added five hundred dollars to the cash value of the place. 

I know the improvement in appearance, winter and summer, 
has been remarkable.—F. 8., Iowa. 


I partitioned off a corner in the basement and converted 

| it into an extra bathroom. It has a lavatory, seat and 
shower bath. That shower is the greatest convenience 

for the money I ever saw. When I play my home made “golf” 
in the garden, I have every convenience of a club house. I 


Better Homes and Gardens, January, 1925 
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Tells 
secret of 
§-room 
comfort 
at 5-room price! 


You, too, can have 8-room comfort and con- 
venience for the 5-room price, when building 
or remodeling your home. John Anderson 
did it, and saved $2985 on his new home. 
In other words, he got the house he wanted, 
and was nearly $3000 to the food! 
Our new book,‘‘ Rooms Without Walls’’ tells the secret 
—shows by photographs, floor plans and explicit di- 


rections how you can save $1000 to $4500 on the 
new home you're planning. 





The book has complete chapters on remodeling—tells 
how Hugh Doehring more than tripled his rental from 
an uncomfortable, :lly-arranged 10-room house, by 
makingi ti nto apartments, each big — + for four 
people to live comfortably, with just as much room, j ust 
as much closet space,as the ordinary 6-room apartment. 


“Rooms Without Walls” is a book worth reading. 


It’s entirely FREE---ask for it today 


Find out how Anderson and Doehring saved so much 
money—of how Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Doehring 
out their housework in half. Write today — your 


book's ready 
BED CORPORATION 
Chicago 


453 Garland Bldg. 


C SHERIDAN ROAD AT eS 














| be 


Near Enough to the business dis- 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


Hucu McLENnwan, President 
G. EB. BIL.inGcsLey,<Wanager 
oF, Chicago wee 








Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. Y., 
discovered a process of making a new kind of paint without 
the use of oil. He named it Powdr-paint. It comesin the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is cold water 


: ting. It is the cement principle 
spplied to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much, 


Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 8 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., a trial package will be mailed to 
you, also color card and full information showing you how 
you can save a good many dollars. Write today. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
Lawnmower 
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come in and take a good shower on the 
spot. Wouldn’t trade it for twice the 
cash it cost.—E. P., Calif. 


| We have one convenience which I 
never fail to mention to my friends 
when I am in the spirit of “passing on’”’ a 
good thing. That is a heat regulator 
which gives me an extra hour of sleep 
mornings, and gets me up in such a happy 
frame of mind that the whole day seems 
just a little better. You fellows who live 
in apartment houses because you like to 
get up in a warm atmosphere when the 
old thermometer is around zero, haven’t 
anything on me now!—W. G., Iowa. 


| The greatest convenience I ever 

installed in my home was an oil 
burner. It costs a little more to operate 
than coal, but if I had to choose between 
it and my automobile, I’d give up the car. 
It runs the evenest temperature of any 
a idea I ever saw. We have had 
less colds or sickness since we installed it, 
just because we could regulate the tem- 
perature better. I get more satisfaction 
out of it than anything I can think of. — 
Subscriber, Mass. 


| 4 We have been proudest of our 
house since we got on the new 
roof. It looks like a million dollars, and 
the variegated colors give it snap and 
ood looks in all kinds of weather. Some- 
ow, when I see that house now it seems 
to say: “Here’s a real home. There’s 
warmth and cheer and good times with- 
in!” That may be sentimental, but it’s 
comfortable to feel that about your own 
home, And what caps off a home better 
— a good and lasting roof?—J. DeL., 
Ohio. 


| 5 For a long time I realized the need 

of a heated garage. I found that 
the car depreciated more in value during 
the winter than at any other season, due 
to the inability to get the oil circulating 
immediately when started in zero weath- 
er. I insulated the garage and covered 
the studding and ceiling on the inside with 
wallboard. Then I put in a small heater 
using hard coal. The insulation, alone, 
makes it unnecessary to run the heater 
except in very severe weather. This has 
‘ating me a great deal of satisfaction and 

saved me money on run-down bat- 
teries and the like.—A. H., Wis. 


| Mrs. 8. says life has been a whole 

‘lot better since we fixed up the 
laundry room, put in an electric washer, 
stationary tubs, and I made a place for 
her to hang her clothes lines. It took 
time to provide these helps, and some of 
them we had to buy on payments, but I 
was glad to do it because my wife does 
all of her own work. I am sure that it 
saves her a lot of time, besides making the 
work easier. If necessary, I would give 
up some of my own comforts to provide a 


oe laundry equipment for her again.— 
.8., N. Y. 


| ’ Why don’t you point out to your 

readers that no home is a home 
until it is properly lighted? Most houses 
are only half lighted, at best. I get more 
kick out of the new lights installed in our 
house, and the generous distribution of 
floor plugs all over the place than any- 
thing else, aside from the wife’s cooking. 
We put reading lamps near the easy 
chairs, and wall lights in the den and in 











wide 24” long, 24’ high. 
Shipped freight or express 
on receipt of price or C. O. 
D. if you prefer. Shipping 
weight 28 lis. Brochure 
No. 2 describing other 
pieces on request, 


9k GRAND RAPIDS WOODC 


RAFTERS 
GRAN D+ RAPIDS * MICHIGAN 


FOR EVERY WALL DECORATION 


Hang pictures, draperies or tro 
phies without injury to paper or plaster. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads— Steel Points 
Moore Push-Less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 

For homes, offices, Clubs or schools 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECT cgom 
GRAND RAPIDS FACTORY 

































is all ready for you 


I N it you will find not only the best of 
the well known flowers, vegetables, 
perennial plants and roses, but the cream 
of the new varieties, things you will 
want in your garden. The new musk- 
melon ‘‘Honey Ball’’ that you will soon 
hear so much of. Cream Butter Lettuce 
of unusual quality. That beautiful 
mornin glory **Heavenly Blue,’’ new and 
wonderful colors in Shirley Poppies. Our 
popular Huckleberry that fruits from 
seed the first season. A new English 
race of Giant Snapdragon, American 
Beauty Aster with stems 2 ft. long. 
Early Orchid Sweet Peas with four giant 
blossoms on one stem. A splendid list of 
hardy Perennial plants, Gladiolus, Dahl- 
ias, 50 kinds of Everblooming Roses. The 
best of Everything for the lawn and gar- 
den. Send for this Book today. It’s free. 


HART & VICK, Seedmen 


60 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 














Gold Medal Dahlias 


Here is your opportunity to acquire some 
of the World's choicest Dahlias at lowest 
prices ever. No use wasting time with in- 
ferior sorts, plant the best. 

Our Dahlias won all worth-while trophies 
and prises everywhere in 1924, including 
Gold Medal for best exhibit at New York 


4 To introduce a few ‘winners’ to your gar 
den, here are three tat will amaze you, for 
aise and color. 
MRS. |. de VER WARNER—Mauvve-; = = 
IOGE MAREAN—Salimon suffused . 
1POSA—Pink with violet suffusion. 


One strong tuber of each 
Boo) prepaid for 20-00 
——or this— 


“SURPRISE 
COLLECTION’ 


Six splendid Giant Ex- 

hibition sorts. our own 

selection, r “ 
real 


© Sach, propaid $5-60"" 
Our new catalog leading authortiutive 
bvok on **The World's Best Dahiias,” 
sree on request. 


FISHER and MASSON | 


Dahlia Spectalists 
gantiean Gardens’ T J N.S. 













































the new Kunderd 
Catalog — QUICK 


Senp for my new 1925 Gladioli catalog 
at once and get the benefits I offer for 
early orders. Choice, new varieties of 
Kunderd Gladioli now offered for the 
first time. Catalog describes hundreds 
of varieties. Many illustrated in color. 
My full cultural instructions are in- 
cluded. Send for the catalog right away. 


a. E. KUNDERD, Box 90, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The Originator of the Raffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


THEY STAND SUPREME 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 333, pulblers. 
Gardy Perennials. Write today for complete list. 
@OENFIELD NURSERY. R81 #£Oes Moiaes, lowa 
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the bedroom (I like to read in bed nights). 
I have a nice reading lamp on my desk 
in the den, and we put lights in the 
closets—another great convenience. You 
can mention any convenience you please 
for fixing up the old home, but I say, 
“Let there be light,” and lots of it, every 
time!—E. M., Iowa. 


| When we remodeled and widened 
our porch, I put a cement floor in 
the space underneath it, and hinged a 
door in the lattice work. I use this clean, 
convenient space for storage of lawn and 
garden tools. Things are handy here and 
completely out of the way.—K. B., La. 


| 9 My tool kit has proved the best in- 
vestment I ever made. I got a 
good outfit and fixed up a bench in the 
basement. I’ve made a dozen little fix- 
tures and conveniences in odd hours 
which have more than paid for it. I’ve 
repaired and refinished several pieces of 
furniture, and built a cabinet for the 
wife’s pots and pans, to say nothing of a 
lot of things for myself.—B. C. B., Pa. 


2 I’ve always wanted a door-knocker 

on my home, but we had a full- 
length glass door and couldn’t have it. 
One day a gust of wind smashed that door 
to bits. Instead of being disappointed, I 
was inwardly pleased. I went down and 
got a new door, one that would take a 
door-knocker. Got a lot of fun picking 
out that piece of hardware, by the way! 
Well, to my mind, that new door, with 
the door-knocker, makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in our house.. Now, it 
is a home!—L. F. R., Va. 


?| We’ve just put in new lighting 

fixtures. The old ones never 
seemed to me to be just right. We waited 
a long time, but now we have fine, pleas- 
ing fixtures that set off the rooms so 
much better. And we have better light 
by far.—Mrs. T., Ind. 


2 ? We had an unhandy built-in cab- 

inet in our kitchen that took up a 
lot of space. I wanted a real kitchen 
cabinet but there wasn’t room for it. My 
husband, after looking into the matter, 
agreed with me, and we tore out the old 
one and used the space for a real one. 
Now I would rather work in the kitchen 
than go to a movie.—Mrs. T. M. F., Ill. 


2 3 Our new floors please me more 

than anything else. We put in 
hardwood thruout this summer, right 
over the old wide boards. My husband 
says I keep him busy waxing them now, 
but he’s proud of them, too. It didn’t cost 
as much as we thought it would, and it 
has added so much to the appearance ana 
value of our home—Mrs. K., Pa. 


? We remodeled our house this sum- 

mer by stuccoing the exterior. It 
has,made our old house “a thing of 
beauty” and I am sure it will be much 
warmer this winter. It is surprising how 
a little money will work wonders in mak- 
ing such improvements.—D. C., Ore. 


2 I wouldn’t trade my radio for 

almost any article of equipment 
you could name. It is keeping the family 
at home, and it brings us good music, and 
good programs every night. We can 
listen in on the world right at home.— 
P. B. O., Mich.” 
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OUR Annual STATICE 1, 
not only a beautiful flowe; 
in the border, but dries retain. 
ing its true colors, which are 
rare among everlastings, and have come to be indis. 
ible to florists in making expensive winte: 
quets. Our special offer includes seed of True 
Blue, Bright Yellow, Rose and White, sufficient to 
gor for you and your friends dozens of bouquets 
10c for a generous packet, and a copy of our 1925 


Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated 


This is a seed catalog unlike others, a magazine o} 
home gardening information, as well as a complete 
list with pictures, prices and descriptions of every- 
thing a home gardener desires or needs. It contains 


Ninety Colored Plates 


The most complete collection of correct illustra. 
tions of annual flowers in true colors ever published 
in an American seed catalog. It lists the finest 
standard home garden vegetables, and the best of 
new introductions. It gives all the news of the 
Gueing world, and preccical advice for the culti- 
vation of everything listed. Send 10 cents to the 
nearest address below for a large packet of Vaughan's 
Annual Statice Mixture; or Ven *s Marigold 
{onephing _our introduction of 1924; or Vaughan’s 

ossal Zinnias, our specialty of 1923, (one packet 
of oom ~i 30 gente)—end ) fy pa 1925 

ardening ustrate i sent wi 
the seed or mailed alone, F REE. cue 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


43 Barclay St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


8 W. Randolph St.. 
CHICAGO 








An Eastern grower rivals the Western Horticul- 
tural Wizards. New productions in Dablias, 
Gladioli, Iris and Hardy plants. 


NEW VARIETIES NEW COLORS 
NEW TYPES 


Let us place your name on our mailing list for 
* Aristocrats of the Garden 


2 as lison’ . 
Gladlioli, Spier’ soni at. 75 nteters og 
labeled, and 14 named but unlabeled, 20 bulbs in all, 
catalogue value $3.00, no two alike. Postpaid for $1.00. 










Dahlias, 255 Sir pies oorsh : 
aan ys - sien? Postpas our garden giori 


Ye Olde rat fats creat 
and bies will you. C tal _-* “ee 


GLYNLLISON GARDENS 
Box A. HAYDEN ROWE, MASS. 


Rose Growers- 


You'll want the newest 
Storrs & Harrison catalog 
It utsts the pick of our 60 acres 
of roses—probably the biggest 
acreage in the world devoted solely 
to field-grown roses. You'll be 
interested in the great variety of 
old and new offerings. You can 
depend on their sturdiness and 
prolificacy. All S. & H. rose plants, 
except climbers and baby ramblers, 
are shipped trimmed ready for 
lanting. They are guaranteed to 

flowers in three months. Write 
for catalog today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


is the title of a beau 
tiful book on the cul 
ture of roses ane 
other plants; gives 


of New Castle expert experience 0° 




















a lifetime. 
It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how 
to grow these famous plants. Write 





for copy today. 
HELLER BROTHERS CO. & 
Box 164 New Castle, Ind. y 





GLADIOLUS BULBS sina al ego fg for 81.0) 


Postpaid. Free list. P. J. PENTECOST, Tipton Ind 
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My Forty Years with Plants 


Continued from page 24 


they are in their glory and few, indeed 
are the homes that do not have seve 
species in their grounds. One of the 
newest, and in my opinion, the most 
beautiful of all that I have seen is 
Pyracantha formosana. As its name im- 
plies, it is an introduction from Formosa, 
and has but very recently fruited in 
America. Unfortunately, photographs 
cannot picture the great masses of most 
beautiful holly-red berries that almost 
completely hide the foliage. As a foliage 
plant, alone, it is appealing because of its 
glossy fine foliage, and I predict that in 
sections where it can be grown, it will 
be the most popular of any yet, intro- 
duced. 

Pyracantha lalandi is a very showy 
variety when laden with its orange-red 
fruits and is, perhaps, the most common 
one in most sections. 

Pyrancantha coccinea with its red fruits 
and pretty foliage is also used extensively 
in this ——— foléa h Pee 

Pyracontha angustifolia has yellow ber- 
ries and is generally admired, however, 
as a shrub it is stiff and ungainly and is 
not included in my list of best Pyracanthas. 

A group of closely related berry-bear- 
ing plants is the cotoneasters, pronounced 
co-to-ne-as-ter. The cotoneasters are 
both deciduous and evergreen. Many of 
the deciduous varieties are of sufficient 
hardiness to endure the climate of most 
of the sections of the United States. 
Within recent years quite a large number 
of the more beautiful evergreen species 
have been brought in from China. Ina 
future issue of Better Homes and Gardens 
I will try to describe some of them. 


They Wish to Know 


Q. How do nurserymen propagate the 
different shrubs and trees? 

A. There are four or more ways in 
which shrubs and trees can be propa- 
gated. First, by seed; second, by cut- 
tings; third, by grafting and budding; 
fourth, by layering. It is conceded. that 
as a rule, a seedling plant has a better 
root system than a plant grown from a 
cutting, but there are many plants that 
rarely produce fertile seeds, and these can 
best be pro ted from cuttings. Al- 
most any kind of a plant can be grown 
from cuttings if the proper facilities are 
at hand and care given the material. 
Different plants require a different condi- 
tion of the wood which can only be 
learned by experience when cuttings are 
to be made. Entirely dormant wood is 
selected in one instance, while with 
others half-ripened wood and wood in the 
tenderest stages of growth is taken. 
Grafting or budding produces the same 
results but is done at different seasons, 
and in a different manner, Some plants 
that refuse to grow from cuttings can be 
grown by layering; that is, pinning a 
branch to the ground while still attached 
to the plant and soil placed over the point 
of contact with the earth. 

Q. How should bulbs be treated during 
the winter or period of dormancy? 

A. When the tops or foliage have com- 
pletely dried up, the bulbs should be care- 
fully lifted and stored in boxes of coarse 
dry sand, and kept in a dry place in the 
cellar or dark room. Care should be used 
to see that the boxes are not placed in a 
situation to attract moisture. 
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EAUTIFUL flowers and lots of them, 
result when Maule’s flower seeds and 


bulbs are 


Fine, healthy pene and big yields if you use 


Maule’s vegeta 


le seeds and roots. 


The name Maule stands for highest quality only and 


there are no better seeds, roots an 


bulbs. Weare special- 


izing entirely in these and offer only the very best 
and finest varieties. More than half a million 
home gardners use Maule’s Seeds year after year. 


We ship every order within 


24 hours after receipt 


The big, new 1925 Maule Seed Book is now ready 


and its 176 profusely illustrated 

pages cover everything you want 

to know about s, roots and 

bulbs, planting, cultivation, etc. 
Send for it today 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
820 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 














igs, Order Now For Your Early Garden 

generous pkts. Mailed 

postpaid or ‘ 10c 

i with this collection. 

. Be sure and send for it. 

Mixed Gladioli Collection 

cokers, pow hy of yellow whine lak and 
summer season. 
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> y Blooming” size 
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NGEE ROSES 


"& Pot-grown rose bushes,on own roots,for every 
sa one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
, and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions. 
“*Dingee Roses” known as THB 
Best for 74 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U.S. 
Write for a copy of 
Our ‘‘New Guide to Rese Culture” 
for 1925. It’s FREE. 















ROSE GRO 

and flower culture for the amateur, 
and other | piants, bulbs and seeds and 
them. Edition ited. ESTABLISHED 1850. 





GLADIOLUS 
“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 


(QQCHOICE MIXED BULBS POSTPAIDg: 

1 Collection made up of 1.00 
named varieties for immediate ship- 
ment. America.Peace, Panama,Schwa- 
ben, Pendleton, Wilbrink. Illustrated 


FREE. 
BULB FARM 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


rd 
HARDY PERENNIALS cron wis: 
world. Our eatalog is free, Our prices are. reasonable. 


THE MIDWEST GARDENS CO., 8122 Jennings St., Sioux City, lows 





FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


It is said flies will not stay in a 
room where it is grown, V 
mysterious, but tests show su 
to bethecase. Blooms (60days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
mer and winter. To introduce 
our catalog, we will give the 
above with an order for 


FLOWERS THAT 
NEVER DIE 


apan EVERLASTING Straw Ve 
ower (NEVER FADES) will. 5 
keep indéfinitely after being ~~ Wane 
“= Sonera eas wes Ah) aes 
growin and* especial «KS 
zed for all kinds Gocete- is 3 
ion; for Vases in Winter it — 
cannot be beat (all mixed# 
. Both yoee. of Seed 
by mail, for 106 (coin) and 
2c postage. Grow Anywhere, 


JAPAN SEED CO. Box 100 































ASTERS—Crimson Giant; SCHIZANTHUS— 
Butterfly flower; PANS Y—Mammoth Blotched: @J 

y ZIN —Picotee. All tested novelties, easy to 
yh grow. Send at once forfree catalogue of hardy of 
Y, “la plants, WONDERFUL VALUES. a 
m yr 


f ma V. White Co. 
. Minneapolis, Mina. 


121 C North 7th St. 
Farr’s wonderful seed- 
lings, and the world’s besi: 
German Iris (all rated 7 points 
or more) fully described in 


Better Plants by Farr. Send for free copy. 


B.H.Farr—W yomissing Nurseries Co. 
133 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penn. 


wee CaTALoGusB anv Prices List. 


Fr 
CLEVER-AURORA NURSERY, AURORA, MO. 




























SMITH 
BROTHERS 


Famous since 1847 














“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot waterforkitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturb- 
ing stove connections. 


BURNS ‘“‘coal oil’’ and is both smoke- 

less and odorless. Economica! to install 

and operate. 

+ bene Apa 4 Good Housekeeping. 
Many thousands in use in every section 

of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11 on 
Hot Water Heating in the Home. 
Give name of your plum 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


GET A FARM 


Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
dy eee conditions never better to ouy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state int about 
homesevkers oates. Send for Booklet No, 31. Address 
H.S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1702 Seo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Buckwheat Cakes and Sausage 


GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


N a January morning, when the 
snow scrunches under your feet as 
you go out to the garage to see if 

the car is frozen solid, and you have three 
good long stretches of walk to shovel, 
maybe your wife will have buckwheat 
cakes and sausage ready against your 
voracity—and boy, how good they do 
taste! With a dish of stewed dried apri- 
cots good and sweet, and two cups of 
extra good coffee, and maple flavored 
sirup to go with the cakes, what more 
could mortal man ask? 

It is not at all necessary to use corn- 
meal in your buckwheat cakes, tho the 
highly modern recipes call for it. And, if 
you have a start of the cakes, you might 
as well enjoy them for several mornings, 
tho we should not advise feeding them to 
the children ad lib. Father, however, 
may very well be indulged in the matter 
of cakes to a reasonable extent. 

In reading T. A. Daly’s newest book, 
“Herself and the Houseful” (which, by 
the way, we can earnestly recommend to 
all readers of this magazine), we came 
across this paragraph: 

“These lines are being written upon a 
Saturday night in October by one whose 
skilled hand has just come from the com- 
posing of a kitchen poem which will burst 
into perfect bloom upon the morrow 
morn. Its fragrance rising upon the 
frosty air, with the earliest church bells, 
will drift thru the open windows of the 
sleeping porch and make alarm clocks of 
healthy young noses. Buckwheat cakes!” 

Here is the way your mother probably 
made them: 

Buckwheat Cakes 


\% cake of compressed 1 tenspoontal of melted 
— or 1 cake of dry butte 
1 tablespoonful of mo- 
% rie of lukewarm 


water 8 cupfuls of water 
1 teaspoonful of salt Buckwheat flour 
Break the yeast into small pieces and 
put to soak in the half-cupful of warm 
water. When it is softened or dissolved, 


put into a large crock or pitcher and add 
the eight cupfuls of lukewarm water, the 
salt and enough buckwheat flour to make 
a smooth pour-batter. Beat well and 
set in a warm place overnight. 

In the morning dip out two cupfuls of 
the batter and set aside to use as a 
“starter” the next morning. To the 
remainder add the molasses and melted 
butter, and one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little cold water. Mix to- 
gether lightly and bake on a piping hot, 
well-greased griddle. 

In case you wish to have cakes several 
mornings in succession, always save out 
two cupfuls of the batter before adding 
the molasses and melted butter; add to it 
any that may be left unused after break- 
fast and at night add two cupfuls of luke- 
warm water, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
enough buckwheat flour to make the 
batter. It is best not to keep this going 
too long, fer the yeast will become too 
strong and the flavor will be spoiled. 

Mr. Daly recommends scrapple as an 
accompaniment for his kitchen poem, 
and good it is indeed. But for those living 
outside of Philadelphia we sing the praises 
of fresh country sausage. Perhaps you 
cannot get just the kind of sausage you 
like the best; then make some! Here is 
a rule for making just a small amount, 
which anyone even in the heart of a city 
may follow. Personally we like the little 
cakes really better than the tiny “tubes” 
of meat, the reason being that we are not 
embarrassed by having to ask for quite 
so many helpings! 

Sausage Cakes 


3 pounds of lean pork 3 teaspoonfuls of salt 
2 geo of dried i” eo of 
, mix 
2 pounds of ee a 


Put thru the food chopper the meat 
which should be from a young pig. Spread 
out on a large platter or on 
board, and sprinkle over it the seasonings, 
and the suet, which has (Coné’d on p. 51 


e meat | 
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Gunston Hall 


Z Continued from page 41 

for his freedom from restraint in the letter 
by saying: “I fancy myself under your 
hospitable roof at Mount Vernon and lay 
aa my reserve. May God t usa 
return of those halcyon days when every 
man may sit down at his ease under the 
shade of his own vine and his own fig tree 
and enjoy the sweets of domestic life!’’ 
In other letters he refers to his “poor 
little family of orphans’’ and to the fact 
that he must be both father and mother 
to them. A good —. years later, in 
writing to his agent in London, he refers 
again to his wife’s death in these words: 
“f was scarce able to bear the first shock; 
a depression of my spirits and a settled 
melancholy followed, from which I never 
expect or desire to recover. I determined 
to spend the remainder of my days in 

rivacy and retirement with my children, 
set whose society alone I expect 
comfort.” 

Mason was rebuked many times for 
this attitude, even by Washington, who 
could administer a rebuke in a way to 
make it hurt. But we cannot help but 
love him all the more for this t 
passion of his life. He put the emphasis 
where it really belonged, not forgetting 
at the same time to render a very distinc- 
tive and important service to his country. 
It is needless to say that he might have 
done more had he taken a more active 
part, but the fact that he did not take a 
more active part emphasizes all the more 
the very great shock the loss of his wife 
entailed. 

Gunston Hall undoubtedly exerted an 
enormous influence over the life and 
service of George Mason. We know this 
is true because he would rather be here 
even in the loneliness of his grief than 
anywhere else on earth. Fame did not 
flatter him. No reward could induce him 
to leave its walls. And only the great 
grief could drive him actively into public 
life to render the one or two great contri- 
butions he did furnish humanity. 

We need to know and to appreciate 
George Mason’s ideals of life and his 
political principles which he contributed 
to the fabric of our government. It will 
make possible better home life and it will 
make better citizens of every one of us, 
and it will cause us to stand in awe of and 
mute admiration before the mind of a man 
who brought forth such gigantic concep- 
tions in the direction of original thinking. 





Furnishing the Small House 

Continued from page 11 
white shades. A porcelain sink, a general 
utility table, a white stool and but one 
chair complete the po ry | Me gk or 
If the refrigerator can be filled with ice 
from the back or side veranda, so much 
the better and cleaner. The extra cost 
for this convenience is well worth it imany 
home. Any thinking householder ap- 
preciates that in the kitchen equipment 
she cannot afford to be parsimonious; 
rather let it come in any other room in 
the house. 

In furnishing the small house or apart- 
ment, the homemaker should bear in 
mind that a few decorative objects such 
as lamps, small tables, pieces of pottery, 
pictures and the like add much to the 
character of the home, but if too many 
pieces are used the whole effect is likely 
to be unpleasing. Simplicity is the key- 
aote in furnishing the small house or 
apartment. 
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$1 Mailed Before Jan’y 10th 
Pays for 3 Full Years 


In order to accommodate those of our Charter Subscriber 
friends who overlooked our announcement in the December 
issue, we are going to extend the period during which we will 
accept your renewal or extension subscriptions at old rates to 
January 10, 1925. This will also apply to new subscriptions 
sent us by Charter Subscribers until January 10th. 


Have you availed yourself of the opportunity to renew or 
extend your subscription at old rate of 3 years for $1? If not, 
we hope you will act before it is too late. You will make a 
substantial saving and it will be a real help to us. 


Thousands of our friends whose subscriptions expired, have 
renewed at the introductory rates, yet some have overlooked 
the matter. 


Others will expire during the next few months. Is your 
subscription included among them? You can easily tell by 
noting the expiration date given on your name and address 


If your subscription has expired, or will soon do so, you will 
no doubt wish to use enclosed order blank and so insure receiv- 
ing the big, beautiful, February, March, and other spring 
numbers. 


Better Homes and Gardens for February will contain 100 or 
more pages. March, April, and May will also be big issues 
filled with interesting and helpful articles on gardening and 
home improvement. 


Only a Few Days Left 
To Subscribe at Old Rates 


How about those neighbors of yours—the ones who seem 80 
interested in their homes and to whom you intended showing 
your copy of Better Homes and Gardens? 


You will find that neighbors and relatives will heartily thank 
you for the favor of calling their attention to this magazine, 
more especially if you will do so in time for them to subscribe 
at the old rates of 35c a year, or 3 years for $1. 


Possibly you will wish to remember certain of your friends 
with a gift subscription. We shall be pleased to send an attrac- 
tive gift notification card to each such subscriber. 


Act promptly and benefit yourself and your friends. You 
may be sure we will appreciate your kindness. We will re- 
ciprocate by giving you a constantly growing magazine, and 
by serving you personally thru our Subscribers’ Information 
Bureau. Use order blank enclosed. Thank you! 


The new Subscription Rates will be $1.50 for 3 years; $1 for 
2 years; 6Oc for 1 year. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 



































Y "ti e an icious, 
~~ ? Boe go ot a hk ole of Ae oes 


shortcake, straw ie, straw gun- 
shine preserves and all the other delicious 
ways of eating them—well, words simply 
can’t describe your impatience togetat 


Grow Your Own, It’s Easy 


It is amazingly simple to grow your own and 
make big money in the bargain if you'll let 
the world’s greatest straw expert te 
you how. A small back yard is enou 
to produce all you can eat by his amazin 
simple method; and wi AF he By a a little 

bry over na gmail apace, you can 


°F 
Anew FREE book in additionto toting about 
this Strawberry Gardens wi fich witeay Bar- 
in w ardens which w 
Caney in the beginni ; 4 MA io 
money at fruiting time. is ee is FR e. 
Ww: - for Free book 
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Hardiest kinds. and growing you 
—- with by lor ten “yoy their cost. 
NE ee ee 


Large amber-red berries on big bunches. 
Aeron Very sweet. Each 20c: 12, $1.50; 100, $10.00. 
Best known gra; Sure to suceed. Fine 
Concord for grape juice Pe ise: 12, $1.25; 100, $8.00. 


H hite C rd). Best greenish-white 
Niagara pate cent. 12, $1.50; ay - 


Large biack berries. Bunches big. 
Worden (2ir° pings *Svcer’ 20e: 12,3150: 100, 810. 


, well-rooted vines 

Set of four best varieties ONLY 50¢c 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed / 
Three Sets for $1'°05)°5:5. 
one address for $1. Save 50c. Get two neighbors to 
take one set each. from you. 

























Free With Every Order 
Illustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and illustrated 
a beautiful GRAPE ARBOR. 


The Templin-Bradiey Co. ' 
5750 Detroit Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio 


Strawberries 


Keith’s New Land plants profits. lant- 

ing insures three good sens: Ee be Tom) en elie 
n are 

vigorous, > rooted ond 





























$500 to $700 PER, 
with plenty of of yo straw- 
berries for the home table. 
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Flowers for Gifts 


LTHO we are all interested in 
flowers as they grow in our gardens, 
we do not always think of their 

practical utility as gifts. We proudly 
exhibit a fine specimen of a blooming 
rose bush, an attractive border or an 
unusual pian, but we do not always con- 
sider the many ways in which we may 
bring pleasure to others with these same 
flowers. 

There are many occasions when we like 
to make little gifts to friends and rela- 
tives. These are the times when flowers 
can be used to advantage. There is cer- 
tainly nothing more appropriate than a 
gift of flowers. 

In January and February, flowers are 
not only not to be found in your garden, 
but they are comparatively scarce at 
your florist’s as well. This is because of 
the fewer number of daylight hours dur- 
ing these particular months. The flowers 
that are most likely to be available in 
most places at this time are white and 
yellow narcissus, indoor grown calendulas, 
sweet stevia, Roman hyacinths and sweet 

as. 

In March, the spring flowers are at 
their best at your florist’s and in addition 
he has indoor grown lupine, stocks and 
snapdragon. About this time of year 
you may also get certain early flowers in 
your garden such as forsythia, crocus and 
snowdrops. 

In April, roses are at their best at 
your florist’s. More daylight accounts 
for this. At this time of year you have a 
large variety of plants to choose from at 
your florist’s. There are fine rambler 
roses, hydrangeas, marguerites, pansies, 
tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and many 
other fine varieties of narcissi. 

In May, flowers begin to come into their 
own in your own garden. In the South, 
peonies become plentiful. At this time 
of year they are most beautiful flowering 
shrubs. At your florist’s you have an 
exceptionally large variety of flowers to 
choose from. Some of these include 
sweet peas, snapdragons, calendulas, 
annual larkspur, lupines, stocks, schizan- 
thus, gladioli, double cornflowers, Dar- 
win tulips, forget-me-nots, pansies, etc. 

June is the month of roses in your 
garden. It is also the time when your 
perennials begin to come into bloom in 
earnest. Flowers are plentiful all during 
this month both in your garden and at 
your florist’s. 

July, August and September bring the 
summer flowers. The flowers in your 
garden are too numerous to mention. 
Among those which make fine gifts are 
gladioli, roses, stocks, sweet peas, ver- 
benas, daisies, asters, marigolds and 
dahlias. 

In October and November we have 
zinnias and chrysanthemums, which 
flower late into the fall. The fall is 


properly ’mum time. Chrysanthemums 


may be had at your florist’s in plants as 
well as cut flowers. At your florist’s you 
may get gladioli, sweet peas, lily of the 
valley, and violets. 

In December there are always plenty 
of flowers at your florist’s. At this time 

insettias are fine and so are the primu- 
te and cyclamen. In addition there are 
ardisias, clamens and ericas in 
plants. Tikes o of the valley may also be 
obtained in plants. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
there are flowers to be had at any time 
and for any ocassion.—George Asmus. 
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As a result of our 38 De actual experi- 
ence in farming and gardening, we can guar- 
antee the high quality, hardiness and germi- 
nation of the seeds we sell. 
We know from our own experience and 
from the many flattering testimonials of our 


many thousands of customers that we can 
help you to 


BIGGER AND BETTER CROPS 
FROM GARDEN OR FARM 


We want to put you in touch with 
the newest originations, the biggest 
money makers and hardiest strains of } 
Garden seeds, Flower seeds, Clovers, |} 
Alfalfa, Seed Grains, Seed Potatoes, 
Seed Corn, Bulbs and Plants. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


it’s full of valuable information, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations, and will save you 
money by buying direct from the growers— 
it’s free and a postal card brings it. 


FARMER SEED & woReEsy co., 
329 First Avenue, ‘aribault, 
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Making the Small Lot 


roductive 
Continued from page 19 


its of close planting, as will be seen 
in the use I make of it. 

Before I started on my vegetable plot 

, I planted bush lima and sna 

all around the borders that I left 
along the house, garage and fences. Un- 
der good care, these grow evenly and 
really add to the appearance of the 
borders. 

Then came the regular planting. Start- 
ing from the left side of the lot, I meas- 
ured off one foot and planted a row com- 
posed of six hills of Japanese climbing 
cucumbers, as this sort bears well on 
trellis. The next row was spaced two 
feet from the first and set to Stone toma- 
toes for staking. I put the plants rather 
close, six of them in the twenty available 
feet, but kept them staked up and 

runed out well.” The third row, two feet 
rom the second, I planted to ‘four bell 
peppers, Chinese Giant, and two egg- 
plant of the New York Improved variety. 
As an intercrop between the tomato and 
pepper plants, I sowed Purple Top Strap 
turnips, a quick maturing sort, in the 
first and Oxheart carrots with a White 
[cicle radish “nurse crop’ (mixed the 
seed) in the other. In a drill placed be- 
tween the cucumbers and the tomatoes I 
lanted three kinds of Chinese mustard 
or greens, as spinach does not do well in 
the Southwest during the summer. The 
turnips, radishes and mustard matured 
before the tomato and pepper plants be- 
gan to develop, and the carrots were 
taken out quite young so as not to inter- 
rupt the growth of the peppe 

T then made up my double rows, four 
in number. They were spaced about 
twenty-seven inches apart, center to 
center, with the top of the ridges fifteen 
inches across. On the first (from the left) 
[ planted Chinese cabbage, for we like 
that succulent importation from the 
Orient, and it does mature rapidly at its 
best in the Southland, we cutting the first 
head about sixty days from . On 
the next rid: sowed Early Egyptian 
beets first, the drills made close to the 
shoulders, then inside these and about an 
inch away from each of them, I sowed 
rows of Ostrich Plume mustard, enother 
favorite in our household. 

On the next double row I planted a 
single drill of Iceburg lettuce, choosing 
this variety because it heads well in sum- 
mer here. After it reached a height of 
about two inches, I thinned the plants 
out to eleven inches apart, using some 
of the thinnings to plant a row on the 
other shoulder of the ridge. The trans- 
plants will mature about two weeks after 
the original planting, thus insuring suc- 
cessive cuttings for salads during the fall. 

The fourth double row I sowed to 
carrots with a radish nurse crop on the 
shoulder with another set of drills of the 
Purple Top Straw Leaf turnip as an inter- 
crop. The radishes matured first, then 
the turnips were taken out, and now the 
carrots are free to make normal growth. 
The root and salad crops planted on the 
a rows are the only ones we care 
or 

Next to the fourth double row I left a 
space of about two feet, then measured 
off for two rows of pole beans, rows to be 
two feet apart. I planted the ronge o> f 
Wonders, for there is no better, 

West, North or South, than the = 
reliable and prolific Kentucky Wonder 
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$1500 PER ACRE YIELD 
Wicca Maitland receivea $1500 from an acreof Emlong’s 
Blue Ribbon Strawberries last year. The berry yield from only 
100 Emlong Plants brought E.W. Moele,of Minn.,$65. $1,000 
per acre is not unusual with thosewhokeep exclusively toour’ 
igang, plants. You can do aswell! The plants we will send you will 

ANN of the same strain as those which made the above records. 


i Emliong’ s Heavy Rooted Plants 


7 Guaranteed to Live and Grow 


f Strong,sturdy rootsdeveloped by Emlong’s exclusive cultural 
iy methods in ideal virginsoilarey our assurance of quick,sturdy 
§ plant growth and heavy yield of fine big peer berries—the 

? easy kind to sell. Theextremesturdiness of our plants is also 

{\1 protection. They thrive under severest conditions. Em- 
p your Plantsareall certainties. You take no risk. Every plant 


shipped is guaranteed on a money-back basis NEW WONDER 


to live, to grow and to produce. Be sure of re 
sults this year! Profit by our 51 years’ BERRY—18 FILL 
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NEWMASTODON 


«THE ONLY SUCCESSFULL EVERBEARER 


The greatest and most sensational strawberry ever 
Geveienen, Gad Ge aes everseaes grows. Twice the 
size of any other. Each berry a ect gem. Real deli- 


cious strawberry flavor, dark crimson; red to the core, 

® Plantssetin this year ed as high as three quarts 

of berries each. cach, MASTODON prod pretecesscete Beco 

any berry grown. It berry 

pang weeny { oy dred nr et caer everbearer. 
Sold for $6.00 the 16-qt. Case 

cases shipped toSouth WaterSt., Chicago, brought $6.00 


16-qt. 
each, and 50-75c when sold on the street. Every 
is pleased with MASTODON and wants it. MASTODON ofl 
make millions of dollarsfor berry growers. No berry equals it. Set 


MASTODON this year and get your share of the big ts that are 
sure to follow. MASTODON has been thoroughly tested. It thrives and produces 


GUARANTEED Sat, Pay debe ou Seo menes 
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asp can’t imagine anything more delicious, 
can you? And when you think of strawberry 
shortcake, strawberry pie, strawberr sun- 
shine preserves and all the other delicious 
ways of eating them—well, words simply 
can’t describe your impatience toget at them. 


Grow Your Own, It’s Easy 


It is amazingly simple to grow your own and 
make big money in the bargain if you'll let 
the world’s greatest strawperry expert tell 
you how. A small back yard is enough 
to produce all -you can eat by his amazin ny 
simple method; and with only a a little 
bar S00 prake teetd small space, you can 
besides. 
Stra Gardens 
A new FREE book in eaten to telling § about 
this amazing method, also describes 7 Bar- 
gain Strawberry Gardens — wi we you 
eoney in the beginnin ou 
money at fruiting time. i ~ Ry is FREE. REE. 
bas for Free book 
Send write the words, 


free book’’ on a 






This Sock ales tells about 
Kellogg raspberries, 
blackberries and 

















me, if only > Ee iat ben ctouar om. 

Large amber-red berries on big bunches. 

Agawam iis seen cach 20e, 12, 31-50 100, $10.00. 
Best known grape. Sure to suceed. Fine 

Concord for grape jurce —15e; 12, $1.25; 100, $8.00. 


: White Concord). a: qrocaien.< woe 
N _ srowa. Each 20¢; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Large black berries. Bunches big. Exte 
Worden early, hardy, sweet 20¢; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


, well-rooted vines 

Set io best varieties ONLY 50c 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed / 
Three Sets for $1 '30)°5:.2 
one address for $1. Save $0c. Get two neighbors to 
take one set each. from you. 





Free With Every Order 
Illustrated Seed and eaeey Catalog and illustrated 
1 GRAPE ARBOR, 





The Templin-Bradley Co. ' 
5750 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Strawberries 


Keith’s New Land plants pay 
ing insures three good crops. y bn to raise. Ons plant. 
ants grown on fresh, virgin oall aesiounes healthy 
vigorous, deep - rooted and 
productive. 
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Flowers for Gifts 


LTHO we are all interested in 
flowers as they grow in our gardens, 
we do not always think of their 

practical utility as gifts. We proudly 
exhibit a fine specimen of a blooming 
rose bush, an attractive border or an 
unusual pliant, but we do not always con- 
sider the many ways in which we may 
bring pleasure to others with these same 
flowers. 

There are many occasions when we like 
to make little gifts to friends and rela- 
tives. These are the times when flowers 
can be used to advantage. There is cer- 
tainly nothing more appropriate than a 
gift of flowers. 

In January and February, flowers are 
not only not to be found in your garden, 
but they are comparatively scarce at 
your florist’s as well. This is because of 
the fewer number of daylight hours dur- 
ing these particular months. The flowers 
that are most likely to be available in 
most places at this time are white and 
yellow narcissus, indoor grown calendulas, 
sweet stevia, Roman hyacinths and sweet 


as. 

In March, the spring flowers are at 
their best at your florist’s and in addition 
he has indoor grown lupine, stocks and 
snapdragon. About this time of year 
you may also get certain early flowers in 
your garden such as forsythia, crocus and 
snowdrops. 

In April, roses are at their best at 
your florist’s. More daylight accounts 
for this. At this time of year you have a 
large variety of plants to choose from at 
your florist’s. There are fine rambler 
roses, hydrangeas, marguerites, pansies, 
tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and many 
other fine varieties of narcissi. 

In May, flowers begin to come into their 
own in your own garden. In the South, 
peonies become plentiful. At this time 
of year they are most beautiful flowering 
shrubs. At your florist’s you have an 
exceptionally large variety of flowers to 
choose from. Some of these include 
sweet peas, snapdragons, calendulas, 
annual larkspur, lupines, stocks, schizan- 
thus, gladioli, double cornflowers, Dar- 
win tulips, forget-me-nots, pansies, etc. 

June is the month of roses in your 
garden. It is also the time when your 
perennials begin to come into bloom in 
earnest. Flowers are plentiful all during 
this month both in your garden and at 
your florist’s. 

July, August and September bring the 
summer flowers. The flowers in your 
garden are too numerous to mention. 
Among those which make fine gifts are 
gladioli, roses, stocks, sweet peas, ver- 
benas, daisies, asters, marigolds and 
dahlias. 

In October and November we have 
zinnias and chrysanthemums, which 
flower late into the fall. The fall is 


properly ’mum time. Chrysanthemums 


may be had at your florist’s in plants as 
well as cut flowers. At your florist’s you 
may get gladioli, sweet peas, lily of the 
valley, and violets. 

In December there are always plenty 
of flowers at your florist’s. At this time 

insettias are fine and so are the primu- 
fo and cyclamen. In addition there are 
ardisias, peppers, Fg or and ericas in 
plants. Lili ilies of the valley may also be 
obtained in plants. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
there are flowers to be had at any time 
and for any ocassion.—George Asmus. 
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are sold with a money-back guarantee, 


As a result of our 38 yas actual experi- 
ence in farming and gardening, we can guar- 
antee the high quality, hardiness and germi- 
nation of the seeds we sell. 

We know from our own experience and 
from the many flattering testimonials of our 
many thousands of customers that we can 
help you to 


BIGGER AND BETTER CROPS 
FROM GARDEN OR FARM 


We want to put you in touch with 

the newest originations, the biggest 

i] money makers and hardiest strains of | 
Garden seeds, Flower seeds, Clovers, 
Alfalfa, Seed Grains, Seed Potatoes, 
Seed Corn, Bulbs and Plants. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


it’s.full of valuable information, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations, and will save you 
money by buying direct from the growers— 
it’s free and a postal card brings it. 


FARMER SEED & at od co., 
329 First Avenue, ult, Minn. 
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H Order direct weet ean shipment 
All postpaid wal bs mn a 
planting time. Complete seed and nursery cat- 
alogue upon application which will appeal to 
every member of the family. Write today. 


Ransom Seed & Nursery Company 
Box 2, Geneva, Ohio 
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Making the Small Lot 
Productive 


Continued from page 19 


permits of close planting, as will be seen 
in the use I make of it. 

Before I started on my vegetable plot 

per, I planted bush lima and snap 
om all around the borders that I left 
along the house, garage and fences. Un- 
der good care, these grow evenly and 
really add to the appearance of the 
borders. 

Then came the regular planting. Start- 
ing from the left side of the plot, I meas- 
ured off one foot and planted a row com- 
posed of six hills of Japanese climbing 
cucumbers, as this sort bears well on 
trellis. The next row was spaced two 
feet from the first and set to Stone toma- 
toes for staking. I put the plants rather 
close, six of them in the twenty available 
feet, but kept. them staked up and 

runed out well.” The third row, two feet 

rom the second, I planted to ‘four bell 
peppers, Chinese Giant, and two egg- 
plant of the New York Improved variety. 
As an intercrop between the tomato and 
pper plants, I sowed Purple Top Strap 
Feat turnips, a quick maturing sort, in the 
first and Oxheart carrots with a White 
Icicle radish “‘nurse crop’’ (mixed the 
seed) in the other. In a drill placed be- 
tween the cucumbers and the tomatoes I 
lanted three kinds of Chinese mustard 
or greens, as spinach does not do well in 
the Southwest during the summer. The 
turnips, radishes and mustard matured 
before the tomato and pepper plants be- 
gan to develop, and the carrots were 
taken out quite young so as not to inter- 
rupt the growth of the pep 

I then made up my Souble rows, four 
in number. They were spaced about 
twenty-seven inches apart, center to 
center, with the top of the ridges fifteen 
inches across. On the first (from the left) 
[ planted Chinese cabbage, for we like 
that succulent importation from the 
Orient, and it does mature rapidly at its 
best in the Southland, we cutting the first 
head about sixty days from seed. On 
the next ridge I sowed Early Egyptian 
beets first, the drills made close to the 
shoulders, then inside these and about an 
inch away from each of them, I sowed 
rows of Ostrich Plume mustard, another 
favorite in our household. 

On the next double row I planted a 
single drill of Iceburg lettuce, choosing 
this variety because it heads well in sum- 
mer here. After it reached a height of 
about two inches, I thinned the plants 
out to eleven inches apart, using some 
of the thinnings to plant a row on the 
other shoulder of the ridge. The trans- 
plants will mature about two weeks after 
the original planting, thus insuring suc- 
cessive cuttings for salads during the fall. 

The fourth double row I sowed to 
carrots with a radish nurse crop on the 
shoulder with another set of drills of the 
Purple Top Straw Leaf turnip as an inter- 
crop. The radishes matured first, then 
the turnips were taken out, and now the 
carrots are free to make normal growth. 
The root and salad crops planted on the 
a rows are the only ones we care 
or. 

Next to the fourth double row I left a 
space of about two feet, then measured 
off for two rows of pole beans, rows to be 
two feet apart. I planted the Kentucky 
Wonders, for there is no better, East 
West, North or South, than the old 
reliable and prolific Kentucky Wonder 
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Savea year’s growth. Get quick results a 
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a THE ONLY SUCCESSFULL EVERBEARER 


The greatest and most sensational strawberry ever 
- developed, and the largest everbearer grown. Twice the 
size of any other. Each berry a ect gem. Real deli- 
cious strawberry flavor, dark crimson; red to the core, 


® Plantssetin this year yielded as high as three quarts 
of berries each. IDON produces from three to five 
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deep-rooted, new producing. a 
} delicious Cy A ae F- pie market 
and canning. Extremely palatable for table 
use. We want you to know about them. 


Write us now for our 1925 Berry Plant Sales 
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this wonderful new strawberry. We will include 


A Package of Pansy Seed 
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pole bean. I planted the second row two 
weeks later than the first. 

When these were planted, I had a 
space twelve feet wide left, and I meas- 
ured this off into six rows two feet apart, 
of which I planted five to Golden Bantam 
sweet corn, and one to Lemon cucumbers 
for pickling. My first planting of corn 
consisted of five rows, half the width of 
the garden, or a block 10x10 feet in 
dimension. The other block was planted 
about two weeks later. 

The first plantings were made on May 
10th and continued for some time. As 
soon as the seedlings appeared above the 
surface and began to put out feeder roots, 
I applied ammonium sulphate in appro- 
priate amounts and it served the pur- 
pose well. Regular irrigation and culti- 
vation, along with the influence of the 
genial ‘Southland sun forced the plants 
to early maturity. During the first ten 
days of June, the radishes matured and 
about the middle of the month, the first 
planting of turnips was ready. 

Early in July, the Japanese Climbin 
cucumbers, which I had carefully cnieed 
up on a six-foot trellis, began to blossom 
and set, with fruits soon ripening in iarge 
numbers. The tomatoes branched out, 
promptly pruned and trained to five-foot 
stakes pelt the peppers and eggplant grew 
apace, the first of the peppers going into 
salad about July 20th. A goodly supply 
of radishes, turnips, and greens were com- 
ing on regularly, starting about thirty 
days from planting. The Chinese cab- 
bage continued succulent growth, the 
first heads being cut about middle of July 
after having been tied for blanching. 

Then came the bush beans, the tender 
“Kentucks,” and last and most welcome, 
the sweet corn. Of this I was especially 
proud, for I had planted it very close, 
there being cver ninety stalks in the 10x10 
foot block. These ninety stalks, which 
grew to six feet, very tall for ‘Golden 
Bantam, produced over ninety edible ears. 

Just ninety days have elapsed since the 
first planting in our small garden was 
made, but it is now supplying us with all 
the vegetables we need, with a surplus of 
string beans being cold "packed in jars for 
use later on in the season. We are free 
from the hucksters’ thrall as this tiny plot 
will continue to supply us with green 
stuff all the year pane As fast as one 
row is taken out, something else is 
planted, the soil first being given a good 
application of chicken manure. Cauli- 
flower, cabbage, root crops, spinach, let- 
tuce, etc., are all being anted, for they 
will mature well during * cooler months. 
Early in the year I will plant the other 
less hardy vegetables so that I can get 
two cropsof them from the plot next year. 

Altho he is economical, the average 
gardener does not try to make his garden 
pay; that is for labor, etc. Counting all 
of this, he could perha buy his vege- 
tables cheaper. But the true gardener 
gets his reward in the joy of the work in a 
garden, and if an office man, in the exer- 
cise its care affords. Then, the lover of 
good vegetables is not satisfied with other 
than fresh produce right out of the garden. 
Checking up expenses for the garden so 
far, I find them to be $8, including our 
water bill each month. Most of thé ex- 

enditure was for seeds of which I still 

ave more than half. And my credit 
sheet shows that vegetables to the retail 
value of $6 have been taken out of this 
pocket edition of a garden so far! The 
expenses have almost ceased, but not one- 
third of the vegetables have been picked. 
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Wilt Resistant 
Tomatoes 


eroome Gy. piasting 
ov me by plant our Pewite 
sistant varieties. 2: 


Last anh peat = a ma largos field of ordinary 
it was dead by 

pm except = wilt resistant. 

+o varieties: 


Norton, sate, J solid. heavy yielder. 
Price same as M 
For three me we have brought 
_ to our customers from all corners of the 
earth the best in seeds, each variety 
gn: by a specialist. 
oods entaion te tells the varieties of vege- 
tables to choose for earliness, yield, which 
are best for market, home use or canning. 
Free on request. 
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CasH ComMISSION 


PAID FOR NEW, RENEWAL AND 
EXTENSION SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS— 
WORK IN YOUR OWN NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD—WRITE FOR TERMS. 

Subscription Price Increases 

Jan. 10, 1925 

SEND IN ALL ORDERS BEFORE THAT 
DATE AT OLD RATES AND REQUEST 
Sonaene WHICH WILL BE MAILED 
PROMPTL 

Seve ‘Some Christmas Money 
MAIL ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO BETTER 
awe AND GARDENS, DES MOINES, 


Hardy Field Grown 


—Chrysanthemums,sweet william,daisys and all old-fash- 
ioned,or hardy perennial flowers. Iris,can: aqnnen. padietes ond 
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Making the Most of the 
Backyard 
Continued from page 8 


privacy where a fence is low. Shrubs 
that are good for screening the yard are 
syringa, lilacs, hydrangeas and numer- 
ous hedge plants such as privet, arbor 
vitae and evergreens in variety. Bamboo 
makes a gigantic and magnificent screen 
for a corner or special nook and trees 
such as the weeping willow are not to be 
overlooked for their beauty and useful- 
ness for this purpose. To blot out the 
sharp lines of a shed or garage, trees are 
also helpful, and the clothes yard may be 
made gay inside and out if fenced with 
trellises over which vines will climb. 
Nasturtiums, sweet peas and morning 
glories are suggested because they grow 
quickly and furnish flowers with their 
foliage. 

There are many other features that will 
make the backyard distinctive in its 
beauty and these should be chosen to 
match the scheme of things as worked out 
by individual taste. But it is truly de- 
lightful to have a good-looking grape 
arbor to lead one out the back door, down 
its shaded length to an open square of 
lawn perhaps, or to a summer house, 
bowered with roses, that nestles in the 
flower garden. The simplest kind of 
structures are often the most pleasing 
and one that is easily built consists of a 
low wooden platform or floor, with two 
tree trunks placed at each end to hold up 
a roof of rough boughs. In the vegetable 
garden a wigwam of bean poles may give 
one an unique and comfortable pink 
resting place and more elaborate summer 
houses can be used for outdoor sleeping. 


Buckwheat Cakes and 
Sausage 


Continued from page 46 


been very finely chopped. The mass ma 
then be mixed and kneaded together or it 
may all be run thru the food chopper 
again, using the coarsest knife. Pack in 
astone jar, cover and store in a cold place. 
But perhaps you are prejudiced against 
buckwheats, and you yearn for some 
“wheats.” Are you in favor of sweet 
milk or sour milk in the making of cakes? 
We heard a spirited argument only last 
week on that very question, the man con- 
tending that sour milk makes more lus- 
cious cakes, the woman arguing that 
results were sure with sweet milk, and 
no one could ask for better cakes than 
those she made with it! That both schools 
may be satisfied, here are the recipes: 


Sour Milk Griddle Cakes 


2 cupfuls of flour 2 cupfuls of sour milk 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of 
1 egg (or 2) 


Sift together the flour, salt and soda, 
and add the sour milk and the egg. Drop 
by spoonfuls on a hot, well-greased 
griddle. Cook on one side until the cakes 
are puffed and full of bubbles, and cooked 
at the edges, then turn and bake on the 
other side. Serve immediately. 

Sweet Milk Griddle Cakes 

The recipe given above for sour milk 
cakes can be used, substituting sweet 
milk for sour and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder for the soda. To this 
recipe a tablespoonful of sugar may be 
added to make the cakes brown nicely; 
the same measure of melted butter or 
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Van Dusen 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Here is a letter from one of our 
enthusiastic customers. 


Read what he says: 


E. Lansing, Michi 
Mr, C. C. McKay, eae 
Van Dusen Nurseries, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. McKay, 


We are very proud indeed of our little 
trees in blossom time and when bearing 
fruit, and enjoy having our friends see them 
as they are quite a novelty and rare sight 
to many. 





t fept Free Rearta Best 


vary sincerely, 
. W. Loring 


Our customers send in pictures of these trees 
because they are pleased! 


We Specialize In : ai 
They are big bearers of big fruit from small trees. 


Dwarf Apple Trees They bear younger and need less room. They 
—s end — are the best trees for the home garden. 
wa um irees 
Our FREE catalog will tell you about them, 
Dwarf Cherry Trees also our roses, vines and ornamental 
Dwarf Peach Trees shrubs. A Postal brings it to you. 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
C. C. McKay, Mgr. Box F, Geneva, N. Y 






































Improved Guropean Filberts 
Beautiful Shrubs, Real Nut Producers 


Hardy and adapted to the more Northern states— 
these beautiful plants fill an important place in or- 
namental plantings and nut borders for Walks 
and Drives. Other Hall specialties are: 


Hardy Pillar Rose. A fine, 
Mary Wallace premen ob en Ble coving fees 


6 to 8 feet igh. with large, glossy foliage. Blooms freely 
: in Spring and has fine b in Summer and Fall. Flowers 
semi-double, bright, clear rose-pink, with salmon base. 


e e (Polygonum Aubertii.) The fastest growing 
Silver Lace Vine climbing vine known—(splendid coverage the 
first year). 
_ New Dwarf Privet.) Only 8 to 10 inches high—ideal 
Lodense or edgings where the ordinary Codes is too high. 

These are only a few of our specialties. Many others are illustrated in full 
color in our Free Catalog. Send for Catalog today and find out about our splen- 
did assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, bs, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 
L. W. HALL CO., Inc. 478 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Send for Free Catalog of 


Rugosa Rose 


bunches of red carnat: 
Very double with patal 


lage characterist ie 





Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds ° 






New Everblooming 


For mass and hedge plant- 
Y > ioe for the rose gar- 
en). 


Clusters of beautiful bright 
red flowers resembling 
serrated and with the beau- 
tiful deep green healthy fol- 

of the 


Rugosa Rose. Blooms con- 
tinually trom early Summe: 
until frost. 








RHODES DOUBLE CUT 









the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
Write for 
circular 






‘ , 
MY RHODES MFG. CO., 


318 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices, 








fryings will make them more tender. 





,Apple, Peach, Cherry 


i 3 ’ Trees—all budded srom bears 

‘ Sows, Well rooted, healthy, true- 

~ name. , Asparagus Roots, 

Strawberries. We furnish free 

plans for home planting of <j 
Shrubs. 


Write today for,72-page free Catalog and e 
sromesenair aememe ; .” 
NURSERIES ; 

Berlin, Maryland 
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The Music of the American Indians 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBE RNDORFER 


HERE are very few of us who seem 

to realize the importance to Ameri- 

can music of the native songs and 
dances of the American Indian. We have 
gone on believing such strange things re- 
garding Indian music that it is hard for 
anyone to realize today that, in this folk 
music, America possesses the most 
unique and valuable barbaric music to be 
found in the world. 

There are few people who even seem to 
know that Indian music has melody or 
harmony. They think of it only as an 
accented reiterated rhythm, never real- 
izing its true worth. 

You doubtless remember that there 
used to be over fifty different tribes of 
Indians in this country. When one stops 
to realize that many of these 
tribes possess thousands of dif- 


There Is Melody in It as 
Wellas Marked Rhythm 


church was obvious. But the recent dis- 
covery of this 5-4 rhythm in the music 
of the American Indian has caused 
musicians to believe that it was a primi- 
tive rhythmic form used by all ancient 
people. 

By far the most interesting rhythms of 
the Indian are those found among the 
Navajo and Pueblo tribes. This was due 
to their relationship with the Spanish 
missionaries, who settled the Southwest, 
for Spanish dance rhythms are noticeable 
in a great many of these Indian dances. 


strange that the Zunis, the Navajo, the 
Hopi and the Pueblo tribes have all 
brought Spanish rhythms into their 
dances and songs. 

Besides the drums and tomtoms the 
characteristic instrument of the American 
Indian is the flute. The Indian flute is of 
a primitive type, more like the old Greek 
flute of the shepherds and, like them, it is 
based upon a whole tone scale. Musicians 
of today, who have been searching for a 
new expression in instrumental music, 
are using the whole tone scale based upon 
the classical days of Greece. American 
composers will find, in their own native 
sources, a rich legacy left by the Indian; 
better and more perfect flutes and scales 
than those which have come down to us 
from Europe. 

All Indian tribes have their 
own language, just as they have 





ferent songs (it is said that 
the Navajo tribe has over 
fifteen thousand alone), it is easy 
to see how important Indian 
music is. 

All primitive music is based on 
rhythm for the use of drums or 
tomtoms is a definite characteris- 
tic of the musie of primitive 
peoples. To our ears, this con- 
stant rhythmic reiteration, which 
seemingly possesses neither melo- 
dy nor harmony, sounds strange; 
but this is after all only the basis 
of Indian music. It is, of course, 
the accompaniment to all Indian 
dances which, as we know, were 
such an important part of all 
tribal religion. 

When the Indian wished to ex- 
cite his bestiality so that he was 
ready to go forth on the warpath 
to slay, he always danced for a 
long period to this reiterated 
rhythm. When the pioneer trad- 
ers heard the Indian tomtoms 
across the plains they knew that 
trouble was brewing. It seems 
strange that the only rhythm or 
music of the Indians which we 
know today, or have brought into 
our homes, is this type of war- 
dance. 

An excellent example of this 
reiterated rhythm is to be found 
in some of the records that have 
been made by the Glacier Park 
Indians. The White Dog Song 





PROGRAM FOR JANUARY FOR WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 


The program su ted for this r will be illus- 
trations of the text of our articles <8 pad also be used 
with the children at home or in school. 
INDIAN MUSIC 
1. War Songs—Rhythmic 
The Approach of the Thunder God, arr. by Farwell 
Kiowa Apache Dance arr. by Lieurance 
Grass Dance (in record form) 
Navajo Rhythms (in record form) 
2. Love Songs—Melodic 
Aooah (Red Willow Pueblo), arr. by Lieurance 
Love Song of the Red Willows arr. by Lieurance 
Love Call 


arr. by Nyvall 
3. Flute Songs 
The Old Man's Love Song 
Wi-Wi-Um-Sleep My Wee Flower 
arr. by Lieurance 
The Sacrifice arr. by Lieurance 
Far Off I Hear a Lover's Flute arr. by Cadman 
4. Tribal Customs 
Navajo: Corn Grinding Song 


arr. by Farwell 


arr. by Curtis 





Her Blanket arr. by Lieurance 
Zuni: Sunrise Song arr. by Troyer 
The Blanket arr. by Troyer 
Invocation to Sun God arr. by Troyer 


Huron: Jesu Ahatoma arr. by Tiersot 
5. Folklore Songs 
By the Waters of Minnetonka arr. by Lieurance 
By Weeping Waters arr. by Lieurance 
hite Song (in record form) 
6. Idealized Indian Themes 
Charles Wakefield Cadman: 
Red Man's Requiem 
Little Firefly 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 
The Sadness of the Lodge 
The Return of the Braves 
In the Pleasant Moon of Strawberries 
Walter Knight an: 
Pale Moon 
Edward MacDowell: 
From an Indian Lodge 
7. Opera Based on Indian Themes 
Song of the Robin Woman from “Shanewis” by 
man 


Dagger Dance from “‘Natoma”’ by Herbert 


their own characteristic music, 
which is different in every tribe. 
The savage tribes, which were 
constantly on the warpath, had 
very few love songs or flute melo- 
dies, as they used the drums al- 
most entirely. But in many other 
tribes the flute is in constant use 
and is the most priceless posses- 
sion of the Indian brave. 

All Indian songs have legend- 
ary stories and every important 
act or ceremony of the tribe is de- 
picted in music. All tribes believe 
in the power of music to cure dis- 
ease and to bring back sanity to 
the demented, and every tribal 
medicine man sang and danced 
for his patient. The Princess 
Watahwaso of the Penobscot 
tribe has made a record of a medi- 
cine man’s song, which was used 
to cure naughty children of tan- 
trums. We have been told that 
it is quite effective with American 
children of today as well. It 
might be a good plan to have it 
in the house. 

The Indian mother always 
hung her baby papoose up in the 
tree, and there the baby felt the 
swing of the breezes and saw the 
flowers and leaves nod with 
rhythmic motion, and heard the 
birds and the bees sing about him. 
Mt is not strange that the Indian 

‘child knew and loved all the 
sounds of nature. When the 








is a typical Indian war song, as 
this composition—if we may call 
it so—was created to remind the 
tribe of the death of their chief, White 
Dog, and to arouse their vengeance so 
they would go forth and battle against 
his slayers. 

Some of the Indian rhythms are of very 
different character than this reiterated 
type. Geoffrey O’Hara, the American 
composer,:lived for a long time among the 
Navajo Indians and, in a record which he 
has made, he shows many different 
Indian rhythms. The most interesting of 
these is the 5-4 rhythm which is fre- 
quently found among the Indians of the 
Southwest. This is a very primitive 
rhythm which many musicians have be- 
lieved was native to Greece. When it was 
found in the Russian folk-songs, authori- 
ties felt that the association of the Greek 


52 


The influence of the white man is very 
apparent on the Indian music found 
today. For example, there is but a 
small group of Penobscot Indians in 
Maine: yet they sing several old chants 
which are so reminiscent of the psalm 
tunes of the Puritans that one can easily 
realize how they originally came into the 
tribe. Up in Canada the Huron Indians 
sing several chant-like hymns which were 
taught them by French church mission- 
aries of Colonial days. When one listens 
to “Jesu Ahatoma”’ one realizes the simi- 
larity between this Indian chant and the 
chants of the Roman Catholic church. 
The Delaware Indians of Oklahoma still 
sing chants which the tribe originally 
learned from the Quakers. So it is not 


Indian mother sings her lullabies 

they are always of the birds, the 
trees and the flowers. One of the loveliest 
Indian lullabies is that by Lieurance 
which is called ‘‘Wi-Wi-Um Sleep My Wee 
Flower.”’ This song has a very striking 
characteristic which is often found in 
Indian lullabies. That is the use of the 
flute to accompany the mother’s singing, 
the flute song being the melody which 
the warrior father sang when he came to 
woo her. 

The Pueblos always sing as they work, 
and there are a number of lovely songs 
which they used to sing when they were 
grinding their corn. These were put in 
modern form by Natalie Curtis, whose 
“Indian Book” is one of the most beauti- 
ful and valuable of the publications on the 
American Indian. 
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One of the loveliest Indian songs is 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” which 
has become one of the most popular songs 
of the time. In this song by Thurlow 
Lieurance an Indian melody is used to 
tell the story of an old legend concerning 
the tribes of the sun and the moon. 
Intermarriage between these tribes was 
forbidden. , when the son and daugh- 
ter of the two tribes fell in love, they fled 
together and sank united in the waters of 
the beautiful lake of Minnetonka. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has given 
us a number of love songs based upon the 
flute melodies. His most popular song is 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” 
where he has employed an Omaha 
melody. Another Omaha flute theme is 
used by him in “Far Off I Hear a Lover’s 
Flute,” while an Iroquois love song is the 
basis of the song “The White Dawn Is 
Stealing.” 

There are a number of interesting his- 
torical and legendary stories to be found 
in Indian songs. “‘By Weeping Waters,” 
by Lieurance, tells of a custom among the 
Chippewas. Many years ago the Chip- 
pewas and the Oneidas met upon the 
banks of a river above a waterfall. The 
Oneidas refused to allow the Chippewas 
to cross and practically all of the men of 
the tribe were killed in the batt!e which 
ensued, and the water ran red with their 
blood. From that day to this the water- 
fall sings with a mourning sound and 
every year the Chippewa squaws used to 
go to this spot to mourn and cry for their 
lost chieftains. 

Many people do not realize the religious 
life of the American Indian. They do not 
know that he commemorated peace with 
sacred songs, and that his funeral songs 
and hymns to the Great Spirit were far 
more religious than is much of the music 
found in our churches today. 

Many of the greatest composers of 
America have realized the importance and 
beauty of the Indian melodies. The gov- 
ernment has sent several musicians to 
Indian reservations with phonographs 
and thousands of these songs have been 
kept. The first work in this line was done 
by Alice Fletcher; but the most outstand- 
ing work has been carried on by Frenches 
Densmore, who has written several books 
for the government on the music of vari- 
ous Indian tribes. 

Several operas have been written on 
American Indian themes. Victor Her- 
bert, in his “Natoma,” used many inter- 
esting melodies. The Dagger Dance from 
this opera is taken from a real Indian 
theme, which was also used by Edward 
MacDowell in his “Indian Suite.” “Sha- 
newis,”” by Cadman. is also based on 
Indian melodies. 

The greatest musical composition, 
based on Indian themes, is the Indian 
Suite for orchestra by Edward Mac- 
Dowell, and the little piano piece called 
“From an Indian Lodge”—also by Mac- 
Dowell, is one of the most beautiful 
tributes that has ever been paid in music 
to the Indian race. 

The future American school of music 
possesses in the music of the American 
Indian one of priceless heritage. 


_[Editor’s Note: _ Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
National Chairman Music, General Fed- 
eration Women’s Clubs, will be glad to 
answer any questions pertaini to 
music or music club programs. gy 
Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.[ 
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Book 


You may just as well save one-' 


third to one-half on YOUR Wall Paper 


You will never know how very little it costs to 
re-paper until you write for Ward’s free Sample 


Choose your paper from actual sam 
best patterns produced this season. 
fabrics, all-overs, and stripes. Everything new, every- 


pretty. 
Write for your free book of over 100 samples. See how 
little it costs to re- 


of Wall Papers. 


Because Ward’s has set a new price standard. 
We do not ask the usual wall paper profits. Ward’s 
prices are almost amazing. Think of good paper at 
3¢ a single roll! Think of papering an entire room 
—10 x 12 feet, side walls, border and ceiling—all 
for as little as 82¢. 


This Sample Book is Yours Free 
Over 100 actual samples 


‘of the newest, 
are tapestries, 


. You can even hang the paper 
tells 


pent a This sam you how—gives you very 
le 

Address our house nearest to you. Ask for Wall Paper 
Sample Book No. 130-W. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 
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Fascinating Embroideries for the New Year 


BENNIE HALL 





Transfer pattern No. 173, blue, 20 cents, supplies attrac- 
tive tree motifs suitable for decorating various household 
articles, such as scarfs, towels, curtains, etc. The motifs 
are shown here at right decorating a luncheon cloth. The 
cloth illustrated is made of white jewel cloth, a lovely 
poplin-like cotton material marked off into four-inch 
squares by double rows of machine drawnwork. Other 
material may be substituted if desired. The hems are 
simply whipped down, and the cloth is made quite large 
to cover the entire table. These motifs are also pretty on a 
breakfast set of checked gingham with the hems cross- 
stitched down. Unbleac muslin may be employed, 
finishing with inch hems of checked gingham, the gingham 
matching the flowers in color. The flowers are worked in 
pink, blue and lavender lazy daisy stitches for the petals, 
orange French knots for centers, and green lazy daisy 
stitches and outline for stems and leaves. For a more 
strikin effect the centers may be worked in black. Floss 
to work cloth, also needle in proper size, will be supplied 
for 50 cents additional. Keep this page for reference 


Transfer pattern No. 172, blue, 20 cents, provides 
motifs for a five-piece luncheon set, the runner and 
one plate doily being illustrated at left. The pieces 
shown on this page are made of creamy Italian linen 
and finished with a dainty crochet edge. Lace or 
blanket-stitching may be substituted, uf preferred. 
The design is carried out in medium blue floss and 
the effect is decidedly artistic and the work quite 
simple. Work dots and flower petals in satin stitch. 
The lines may be worked in outline or whipped over 
and over. The pieces maybe made any desired size 
and may be carried out either in square or oblong 
Pic The set illustrated was carried out in the 
ollowing' measurements: Runner, 32x16 inches; 
plate mats, 10x16 inches. The embroidery should be 
done in one color, either white, blue, lavender, pink 
or rose, or the design may be developed in yellow and 
black combination. In ordering floss please mention 
colors wanted. Floss to embroider five-piece set will 
be supplied for 40 cents additional, needle included 








For the Colonial Girl bedroom set below order the following patterns: Bedspread, transfer pattern No. 169, blue, 30 cents; 
floss to work, 96 cents additional. Pillow cover and one pair curtains, transfer pattern No. 170, blue, 25 cents; floss to work 


pillow cover, 40 cents; to work one pair of curtains, 50 cents. Table scarf an 


itional motifs for pin cushion, etc., transfer 


tern No. 171, blue, 20 cents. Floss to embroider scarf at both ends, 35 cents additional. Extra skeins, five cents each. 
in correct size is always included. For description see below. Address pattern orders and any questions you wish 
to ask concerning needlework to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 


We have had so re calls 
for a “Colonial Girl” bed- 
room set that we have 
planned the very attractive 
one shown at the right. It 
may be made of lawn or 
cross-barred dimity, set to- 
gether with insertion, lace- 
edged, and placed over a 

















colored foundation, or of 
unbleached muslin as in the 
illustration. Make the 
spread of sheeting about 
72x90 inches, and the other 
things of narrow width 
muslin. Measure bed and 
windows before buying ma- 
terial. The embroidery may 
be simple or elaborate. The 
girl’s dress may be in ap- 
plique, or simply outlined 
first in rose, then in black, 
using six strands of floss in 
the needle. Outline bonnet 
also in rose and black; work 
ribbon bow in blue outline 
or satin stitch. Description 
continued at right of page. 
For pattern numbers see 
above 














The cueins stitches form- 
ing the ovals are done first 
with rose floss, then with 
black. Petal flowers are 
a in deep 9 and 
T; floss with center 
rao ed solid in orange and 
black French knots. Circles 
in flower centers are worked 
in double outline, using 
black and orange floss. For 
each al make two or 
three lazy daisy stitches in- 
stead of one; use six strands 
in needle. A single stitch 
with black floss is then 
taken thru the center of each 
petal. Leaves are done in 
solid embroidery or lazy 
daisy, stems in outline. The 
round flowers may be filled 
in entirely with vy 
French knots, or worked in 
wheel or buttonhole stitch 
in pink, lavender and rose 
with a black or orange knot 
for center. Lacings at front 
of girl's bodice are done in 
k cross stitch, using six 
strands 
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January, 1925 
Amateur Water Gardening 


Continued from page 9 


expanded metal lath—but if a large pool, 
say fifteen to thirty feet long or more then 
the cement should be an inch or so thicker 
and the reinforcing should be one- 
quarter inch iron bars spaced about eight 
inches apart each way and well wired to- 
gether at the intersections. This rein- 
forcing should be in the center of the slab 
of cement. To provide for that, first put 
in a layer of cement about three inches 
thick, and then place your reinforcing 
on that; then the rest of your cement so 
that the whole is six or seven inches thick. 
Be sure to tamp it in thoroly to make a 
good tight job. After you have the 
cement work all in and before it begins to 
harden take some large and medium-sized 
bowlders and press them into the soft 
cement to make the curves at the corners 
and to help hold the soil in the corners. 
The placing of these stones will determine 
the outline of the water surface. After 
the cement has set take some pure cement 
and water, make a thin paste, almost as 
thin as water, and using a brush paint the 
whole inside of the pool, give it two or 
three coats, letting it dry between each 
coat. ° 

The pool should then be left to set or 
cure for two to three weeks before being 
filled with soil and water. Each day the 
surface should be sprayed with water 
or if the weather is hot and sunny, it 
should be shaded from the sun, at least 
for the first few days. The cement mix- 
ture I used for my l was one part 
cement, two parts crushed rock or washed 
gravel, and three parts sharp sand, this 
wet down with cient water to make a 
good mixture. 

When the pool is finished it should be 
about two feet deep. This will allow for 
one foot of soil and one foot of water. The 
upper edge should be about four inches 
below the surrounding soil and the edge so 
screened with bowlders, rocks and soil 
that the cement is thoroly hidden. 

After the pool has set for three weeks it 
is ready to put in the soil for the lilies. It 
should be the richest obtainable and 
about one-third well rotted manure. Be 
sure the manure is well rotted or it will 
ferment and form a green scum upon the 
surface of the water. Then plant the 
lilies and fill up with water. 

Lilies may obtained from several 
different growers but like any other 
specialty, the grower who specializes in 

uatics will generally offer the best 
selection. ‘They come in two general 
classes, the hardy and the tender. In the 
tender class there are both day and night 
bloomers. The most satisfactory are the 
hardy varieties, but no collection is com- 
plete without both. The hardy varieties 
may be planted any time after danger of 
hard freezing is past, but the tender ones 
must not be put out till warm settled 
weather is the rule. Both kinds begin 
blooming four to six weeks after plantin 
and continue right up until killed by ha: 
frosts. The tender varieties are difficult 
to carry over the winter unless there is 
provision made to keep them growing in 
& greenhouse. 

Taking it all together, the “water 
garden” is one of the most satisfactory 
forms of gardening. They “just grow” 
without any attention after once being 
planted. Then, also, there is a t 
deal of satisfaction in having comotidad 
that is different from your neighbor. 
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There’s a Secret 
Behind Beautiful Curtains 


FTEN the rods are the real sec- 
ret of lovely curtain effects. 
And new, scientific Bluebird Rods 
make every beautiful effect easy. 
In rust-proof Satin Gold or White 
Enamel, these rods suit all curtains. 
In single, double, triple styles they 
fit plain, bay or casement windows, 


and French doors. Anyonecan attach 
the sturdy bracket in a few seconds; 
the rods slip on or off instantly. 


Curtains hang straight and true 
on “Bluebirds” because of the pat- 
ented stiffening ribs—an exclusive 
feature. Made by H. L. Judd Co. 
Inc., New York. 


baasize st vont local desles. He carries 


or will gladly get them. 





CURTAIN.RODS JP Consins Preniner” 
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LOOMS $9.90 








=e] Old Fashioned Quilts 
34 A booklet for every quilt lover. 
:. Price 25 cents. 

EEE) 6s4-28en St, Room 7, Des Motnes, Ie- 


4-PQUND WONDERFUL SILK AND VELVET BARGAINS 
Senet ter ae Desutifulsilk rem- 

quilt agents’ 

SILK fice ah at 
NI wot * BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


"SSTUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 

i= A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable 

ucrative profession. Send for catalog R, 

N. Y. School of Interior Decoration. 

1 n Ave., New York City 


——————_—___— 


YARN FOR SALE 


v0 $000 eon RINE 
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The Popular Biltmore 


ad a jé_Z 4 i 
MLS Ls 


200 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 
All printed with your name and address| 


BILTMORE CORRECT STATIONERY For INFORMAL Use | 
Used by people who a ate the good t 

life. 200 sheets, 6 by 7 beautiful white Heo 
Excellent writing surface. And 100 well-fitting En- 
velo Your name and address on all shests and 
envelope fila: lines or less, iv Copperplate 
Gothic. Rich, dark blue ink. All for $1.00 ($1.10 west 
of ver or outside U.8.). Check M. é a cm 
dress plainly. Satisfaction or 

gestions for Correct Letterwri 


Fetunded. 
VFittmor Press Biltnore Villaee. BM. Q, 











AND UP. .,BIG MONEY IN | 
WEAVING AT HOME. | 








BIG MONEY 


at Home 





our factory to w ¥ 

Easily sold. Over One million sat- 

isfied wearers. No capital orexperience 

poanwes. Large steadyincome, Many earn 

$100. to $1450. weekly. Territory now being 
allotted. Write ce 

Madison 
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You, too, 
can have Success 
With Ferns 


—by feeding them. Plants are living organisms 
and need nourishment. Feed your fern a bit of 
“SUPERIOR” Plant Food every time you water 
jt and watch results. It wil: become as luxuriant 
as 1f just taken from a greenhouse—of rare beauty 
in its dark green, healthy, rich colors. 

Your ferns. begonias, hyacinths and other plants 
need feeding— SUPERIOR’ Plant Food is a scien- 
tific ration that contains all the essential elements of 
plant life. Try it. The improvement will amaze you. 

At your dealer’s or if he cannot supply you send 
$1 (plus 10c postage) for a can of 600 treatments— 
enough for one year Results guaranteed or moncy 
refunded. Trial package 10c. 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS C 
951 Denison Ave ococt, Ohio 


Spectalisis in High Grade Fertilizer for 70 Years 


x.) 

















$100 For a Name 
Write today for our new Garden and 
+ eet a cash prize of $1 
or our new Cabbage, 


Great Northern 
Dept. 410 Rockford, Illinois 











Whitesbog Blueberries 


A new cultivated fruit 


Bic profits for the commercial 
grower. Berries grow ever one- 
half inch in diameter. Delicious. 
Practically seedless. All varie-. 
ties carefully selected, tested 
and named. Bushes vigorous 
and heavily productive. 
Write for information. 











WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plants 
Jossex J. Wuire, Inc 





Box T Whitesbog, N. J. 























DAHLIAS for DELIGHT 


Write for our illustrated catalogue 
listing the greatest prize-winners 
in the Dahlia world. 

L. L. Branthover 


Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
Wakefield, Mass. 
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THE COOKS ROUND TABLE. 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value 4 


help of every good cook i ingw tamily. Se 
eusabiled We will pay for every one 


recipes. 


Tomato Jelly 


14 cupful of prepared fruit pectin or 

36 of a box of gelatin 

1 quart of crushed tomutoes, canned or fresh 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

\% cupful of cold water 

1 minced onion 

1% minced red pepper, with seeds extracted 
1 clove 


If gelatine is used, soak in cold water. 
In another dish, add all other ingredients 
to the tomatoes and boil fifteen minutes. 
Strain, add a little sugar and the gelatine. 
Stir until gelatine is dissolved. Wet a 
mold and pour mixture in. If pectin is 
used, add it to tomatoes and other in- 
gredients, omit gelatine, and proceed as 
with gelatine. This is a good relish with 
meats and vegetables—Mrs. W. C., 
Maine. 


Grandmother's Sweet Potato Biscuits 


Grandmother used to make these bis- 
cuits for supper when we children visited 
her. They were delicious, but I have 
never eaten them anywhere except at her 
house. 

1 jouptal of boiled and mashed sweet potatoes 
ful of butter or other shortening 
1 ke es,oonful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
re cupful of buttermilk © A 
inch o1 soda dissolved in milk 
Fiour to make a stiff dough 

Mix all ingredients except flour into a 
smooth batter, then with the fingers 
lightly work the batter into the sifted 
flour until you have a rather stiff dough. 
When dough is smooth, roll out to half 
an inch in thiekness, cut out and bake 
in a hot oven (350 to 400 degrees.) Serve 
hot with dried apple sauce or any other 
stewed fruit.—Miss A. S., Alabama. 


German Date Pudding 


1 teaspoonful of baking 


powder 
1 cupful of English 


walnut meats 


2 eggs 

1 cupful of sugar 

16 ~—- of flour 

1 <= ul of dates — 
they are ground) 


Cut walnuts in fine pieces; pour boilin 
water over the dates and drain. stone an 
put thru the food grinder, using a coarse 
knife. Sift the flour and baking powder 
together and then add the dates and nuts; 
beat the eggs and add to thesugar. Put 
all of the ingredients together and stir 
thoroly. Pour the mixture into a but- 
tered pan and steam for two hours. Cut 
in slices and serve with unsweetened 
whipped cream.—Mrs. R. B., Iowa. 

“Reclaimed Chops” 

Few things seem more hopeless than 
veal or pork chops or cutlets that have 
been cooked well, but have been kept over 
in the frying pan, waiting for some late- 
comer, until quite dried up and chip-like. 
To make of them a delicious blanquette, 
cut them in small pieces, put in the upper 
part of a double boiler, cover well with 
sweet milk and allow to “steep” there, 
over boiling water, for at least an hour. 
Two will be even better. Just before 
serving time melt a tablespoonful of 
butter in a saucepan, add an equal 
amount of flour, blend over the fire and 
add a cupful of the milk from the chops. 
Stir until it boils, add the meat, season 





upon the 
in your favorite 


carefully with salt and pepper, and allow 
to simmer three minutes. Take from the 
fire, add the yolk of an egg, beaten; stir 
thoroly and serve at once in a hot dish. 
Left-over chops are most savory cooked 
in this way.—A. D., Massachusetts. 


American Walnut Cake 


1% cupful of American % cupful of sweet milk 
walnut kernels 2 eggs well beaten 
(black walnuts) 1% cupfuls of flour 

1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of baking 

1 tablespoonful of butter powder 


Sift the baking powder with the flour; 
cream the butter and sugar and one 
tablespoonful of the milk until very 
light. Add the other ingredients and 
beat ten. minutes. Sprinkle walnut 
meats over the top, with some sugar, and 
bake in a moderate oven (300 degrees) 
until done.—H. R. M., Illinois. 


Potato Splits 


Bake two large potatoes. When done 
mash and mix one cupful of shortening 
(half lard and half butter) all thru while 
hot, then add one teaspoonful of salt and 
one tablespoonful of sugar, two beaten 
eggs, one cupful of warm milk, a cake of 
yeast, and one quart of flour. Let rise; 
when light add one pint of flour and 
let rise again. 

Roll out quite thin. Spread with but- 
ter, cut out and put one on top of the 
other. Let rise very light and bake in a 
quick oven.—Mrs. R. A. P., New York. 


Frozen Salad 


rt I 
4 egg yolks a ene of vine- 


4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


Beat together, cook ilk cool. 


Part Il 
int of whined cream 4 pound of blanched 
HP pound of marshmal- almonds, cho 
1 small can of sliced 


1 .. bottle of ra! pineapple 


schino cherri 
Beat well nee mix with Part I. Let 
stand in freezer until hard enough to 
serve, usually about three hours.—Mrs. 
8. A. B., Nebraska. 


Apple Snowballs 


TheseAre a favorite with children and 

wn-ups will like them equally well. 

are and remove cores from juicy tart 
apples, fill the cavities with chopped 
raisins, sugar mixed with cinnamon and a 
little butter. Bake or steam until tender. 
In the meantime boil some rice until 
tender but not mushy. Spread it an 
inch thick over small squares of coarse 
muslin wet in cold water. In the center 
of each of these squares put one of the 
apples. Tie the cloth carefully being sure 
to have the apple covered with rice. 
Steam ten minutes, then remove the 
cloth and serve with a lemon or maple 
sugar sauce.—Mrs. H. W. W., Oregon. 

Spanish Pickles 


1 dozen large dill pickles 1 can of pimentos 
2 cupfuls of sugar 


Slice pickles into a jar and cut pimento 
in strips. Add sugar and mix all to- 
gether. Cover with a mild vinegar. Let 
stand in a cool place for two days and 
they are ready to serve.—Mrs. C. L. H., 
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Enables You to Cook oP OIL! 


and cook better, right in your own range! 
Never again worry with wasteful, costl aly, aw, 
coal or wood. With the new, im 
OIL-GAS Burner you light your and that’s 
all there is to it! No fires to build, cold mornings. 
Marvelous heat! Instantaneous! Just turn a 
valve. Clean, controlled heat. Any degree. 
Burns OIL, mixed with air. Guaranteed to give 

efficient service. More 

yAGENTS! | 200,000 sold. 12 models, for 
to 576 per Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces. 
Get details at] Get valuable FREE book, “New 





— Kind of Heat.” Write at once! 
OLIVER OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Oliver Oil-Gas Burner P 
Outver Bups., St. Lous, — 
Oldestand Largest Vanufacturers ef Oil-Gas Burnersinthe World 


OLIVER 


OIL-GAS BURNER 


9. ea Det: 
“dae y. 9 Op D> 


femme; RANGES 


h ran; pha 
: beck guarantee 
/—- 630,000 custorrers 








‘A Kalamazoo | Is 


Electric Range & “ 


Cooker Combined —.. 




















SHAW Hh 


Now you can get a better power Garden Tractor at 
jose oe Amazingly Low Price on the SHAW. 













Does work of 4men or 1 horse— 

vy cultivating or t — fast 
or slow. Easily operated and steered; + 
sate, meanty Automatic lubrication, 
PT ae parts and our own 
air-cooled engine, <9% 

Gees baton orlight horse tools, .Z 3) 

a 


373 Reed St., Milwaukee,W ease: ee 
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Orange Fairy Fluff 
yolks 6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
ak of orange juice Grated rind of 1 lemon 
Grated rind of l orange Juice of 1 lemon 
2 tablespoonfuls of hot 3 whites 
water fingers 


Beat egg yolks with four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Add orange juice and grated 
rind, lemon juice and grated rind and hot 
water. Cook in double boiler until mix- 
ture thickens, stirring constantly. Beat 
egg whites until stiff, add the remaining 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar and fold into 
first mixture. Chill. Line sherbet 
glasses with lady fingers, fill with orange 
mixture and serve-—Mrs. J. N. R., 
Mississippi. 

Canned Tomatoes, Fried 
2 tablespoonfuls of but- 4 teaspoonful of sugar 


ter, melt 1 cupful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of baking 
\% teaspoonful of pe powder 


1 pint ol cam canned tomatoes 

Add to the tomatoes the melted butter, 
salt, pepper, sugar, and the flour sifted 
with the Sailer powder. Drop spoonfuls 
the size of a large oyster some distance 
apart in a hot frying pan containing a 
small amount of melted fat. Fry to a 
rich brown on both sides, place on a hot 
platter and serve hot.—Mrs. R. J. McL., 
Kentucky. 


Cider Apples 


1 cupful of brown sugar 6 whole allspice 

1 cupful of cider 2 — of stick cinna- 
4 cupful of vinegar 

2 bay leaves 1 blade ‘of mace 

20 whole cloves 8 tart apples 


Put all ingredients but the apples in a 
saucepan and bring to a boil. Pare, 
core and quarter the apples and add them 
to the sirup. Simmer slowly until tender. 
Skim out the fruit, boil the sirup until 
reduced to the consistency of honey. 
Pour over the apples and serve very cold. 
J. D., Massachusetts. 


French Fried Onions 


Peel large onions, and cut them in 
slices about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Soak in half milk and half water (about a 
cupful) for thirty minutes. Drain and 
spread on brown paper, dredge with 
flour and allow them todry. Fry in deep 
fat to a golden brown. Sprinkle with salt 
and serve on a platter.—A. M. P., Ohio. 

A Fine and Simple Cake Frosting 

Simply stir together powdered sugar 
and orange juice and spread upon the 
cake. It hardens quickly, is delicious in 
flavor, of a light yellow color, and may be 
added to as wanted. A sprinkling of 
ground nuts in it adds richness. This is 
a very popular icing in the land of 
oranges.—L. McC., California. 


Three Variations for Angel Food Cake 

1. Put slices of angel food on serving 
plates, cover completely with whipped 
cream, and place a half of a canned peach 
in the center of each with the hollow 
down, having the hollow filled with 
chopped dates. This resembles a poached 
egg. 
2. Cut angel food in squares, cover 
with powdered sugar frosting and roll in 
chopped peanuts. 

3. With a very sharp knife cut an 
angel food cake in thin layers, crosswise. 
Soak one tablespoonful of gelatine in cold 
water. Heat one cupful of milk to the 
boiling point, take from fire and add the 
gelatine. Cool in refrigerator until it is 
the consistency of thick sour cream. Whip 
one-half pint of cream, add one-quarter 
cupful of sugar and stir in the gelatine 
mixture. Fill the layers and frost the 
entire cake. Place in refrigerator to 
harden.—Mrs. G. C. T., Minn. 












How many ways 
do you use 


MAPLEIN E? 


Or course there’s one universal 
use—~as a home syrup-maker. 


Mapleine makes a truly delicious 
syrup. Quickly, economically! 

But there are so many other uses 
too! Asa flavoring forcakes, fillings, 
icings, pies — for pudding sauces, 
candies, dainty costes of all 
kinds, Mapleine makes your old 
— new. 


we'll gladly mail was a 
of if pocctind Marlaiar 


CRESCENT 
42 West Connecticut Screet 
Seattle, Washington 


MFG. CO. 








MAPLEINE 


For Syrup -For Flavoring 


CW hat are your’ 
cr Sewage Disposal % 
_,Letouresvers Problems 


ideal sanitary service suited for your 
cupascen ems, soho orf 

‘otect health and increase propert ues 
with * nis quality equipment— ™ "= 


Self-drain Toilets 
without water or sewers, 
improved design, noth- 
ing else like it. 


Septic Tanks 


toilets without Follows 
Public Honith Service ‘desiens Tropennde fe 


a feet be} failures, Polly guaranted. Easily 
s rr, Siders and free pian s write for San- 















Distillate : - 

-Gas. Equipped with PD wars Troubleproof 
WICO jlagneto. Simplest and cheapest to op- 
erate. device — starting us 
FREE Bia NEW Sizes 2to26 SH: ‘pealistylen, 


id direct from factory to 


weer DAYS’ FREE A 
ENGINE BOOK Wy te today for my new ALLS 


enginober-aenbebadiene foe No obligation to you. 
wirrs Sees WORKS 

1732 witte Build - - « KANSAS CITY, MO. 

1732 Empire Bulldive, - « PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured Every-da 
_ Use at rn > 


WHY NOT s2n4_ Spring. Sum cz 
ine gence: Gop hundred of ine 4 
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M* daily mail brings me many pleasant surprises. Moines friends in these words: “Character before 
The other day a subscriber in Porto Rico sent in Cash, Deeds before Dollars, Service before Surplus!’’ 
the subscriptions of several friends and commented ; 
very highly on Better Homes and Gardens. Today a Atans it is my painful duty to record the passing of 
letter came from a subscriber in far-away China, which another personal friend, known to thousands of 
has made the day just a little brighter. Her name is our readers. I refer to Henry 8. Cooper of Kenosha, 
Mrs. Mary Walmsley and she was for thirty years head Wisconsin, a manufacturer who proudly styled himself 
of the English department in one of the large Eastern as “Peony Fan.” Most of you will remember the 
colleges for women. She is now with her daughter, a splendid articles he wrote for the magazine on peonies 
missionary, in China. She likes the magazine so much in various issues. The American Peony Society hon- 
that she sent in a subscription for her friend, Mrs. ored him with its treasurership at the last annual meet- 
Bishop, of whom she says: ‘Mrs. Bishop was my ing at Des Moines. His passing, together with that of 
roommate and classmate in college and is the steadfast B. H. Farr, mentioned last month, leaves a huge gap 
friend of fifty years. She has a home and a garden, in the ranks of those who were doing much for our 
both very attractive and will, therefore, delight in the gardens. 
magazine. I do think Better Homes and Gardens is 
lovely. It makes me who am homeless, homesick.’’ Mrs. MAY of our readers have profited greatly from the 
Walmsley has spent her whole life in the service of building and home-making material published in 
others; that has made it impossible for her to enjoy these columns. I am sure you have found much of 
most of the things we enjoy. But it has enabled her to value, too. A subscriber living in Riverside, California 
see all the more clearly the really worthwhile side of life. writes: “I am deeply interested in Better Homes and 
Gardens and enjoy reading it. I preserve all the num- 
Pe tLEN, the youngest member of our family, mostly bers. We built us a new house this summer and the 
eyes and curiosity and laughter, has a character- highest compliment paid it yet was from a boy who 
istic expression when especially amused. It is: “More, _ said it looked like a ‘Better Homes’ house.” We believe 
Daddy, more!’ Then you repeat whatever antic has the coming year will find even better suggestions for 
struck her fancy, and she continues to plead for “more” you in these building-materials columns. I am sure 
until she is exhausted from laughing (if you haven’t every reader who follows them will be proud to have his 
become wearied yourself). or her house characterized as a “Better Homes’ ”’ 
At two and one-half years of age she has already house! 
acquired the controlling impulse we all have. We all 
want “more.” We work and scheme and meditate ft this first month of the new year many resolutions 
thruout the live-long day for ‘“more.’’ Which is as it will be made: First of all, you will resolve that your 
should be if we keep our eye on the real things—if we home and the life you live in it, will be “better” than 
acquire more ownership and less possession; if we put ever before in Nineteen Twenty-Five. This doesn’t 
the emphasis on the side of love, laughter and content- simply mean spending more dollars on it or buying 
ment! labor-saving and comfort-giving equipment, desirable 
as these are. It may rather mean not the spending of a 
ND here is another letter from a subscriber which _ single dollar but the acquisition of a greater quality of 
came to the desk just a moment ago. It is from interest in that home, just the giving of more of yoursel, 
Mrs. George O’Day of Marlboro, Massachusetts. She to it. All these other material things contribute muc 
writes: “May I add a word to say that your aoe is towards making a house a home, but they are futile if 
just splendid? My family is an ordinary family living you don’t add yourself to them. It takes human con- 
in an ordinary house in an ordinary place—in fact, we tact, not a pile of masonry and a museum of equipment, 
are neg everyday folks and your magazine meets our to make a og 
needs. We cannot afford the help of certain experts 
to dress up our home. We must do the work ourselves. OT long ago I had a chat with Mrs. John D. Sher- 
Your paper helps us do this. Please keep it for folks man, president of the Ajeneral Federation of 
like us. The rich people have enough magazines now.” Women’s Clubs. Among other things, Mrs. Sherman 
It is to serve families like Mrs. O’Day’s, and like said: “People talk of sellin their homes. Why, you 
mine, that Better Homes and Gardens exists. Weare can no more sell your home you can sell your soul! 
going to continue to do all in oyr power to “meet the You can sell the shell of it—the house—but not the 
needs” of these “ordinary’’ families thruout the whole home!’ How true that is. Sometimes, even the very 
country. They make this country what it is. shell becomes so endeared to us that we can’t sell it, 
: either. Every time I meet a homemaker who says, 
| KNEW Henry C. Wallace, late secretary of agricul- “My home is not for sale!” I feel like shouting: ““Thank 
ture, as a fellow-citizen of Des Moines. He wasever God, there are still some things that can’t be bought!’ 
a friend, counsellor and neighbor. When I went to : 
Washington to secure material for these pages, or to HAYE you written us a letter yet? Don’t hesitate 
arrange for it from others, I invariably went to him. to do it now, even tho you want to comment on 
Hurried and harassed as he was, in common with all some feature you saw months ago. I received a letter 
in public life, he never hesitated to go far out of his yesterday commenting about an issue fourteen months 
way to make my task easier. We laid him to rest today old. Most readers keep the back numbers, so that isn’t 
in Des Moines, mingling our tears with the yellow and unusual. Whenever you have 
gold and flaming crimson of falling autumn leaves. a suggestion, or a criticism, 
Py Ad. 





(For it is October, as I write.) Henry C. Wallace’s senditin. If wecan help you; 
life-long motto was: “Clean thinking, Right living.” write us. At any rate, we 
His life was summed up admirably by one of my Des want to hear from you. 

















